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GHAPTER L 

/\N the afternoon of the next day, and just as 
" Miss Glyn was declaring for the seventh time 
that she should not wonder if the Count — she 
already dropped his name — would not call, the 
Coimt himself made his appearance. But by what 
magic was it that Sybil, who, five minutes before 
was sitting in the drawing-room, had vanished 
from that apartment when the Count entered it ? 
Miss Glyn looked for her, and reddened with vexa- 
tion, then watching for a moment, when the young 
man and her brother were fully engaged, she bent 
and whispered to Blanche, 

** Miss Cains, do oblige me by looking for that 
wilful girl r 

Miss Cains bowed assent, and silently left the 
apartment. She did not go up to Sybil's room, 
she had watched her stealing down to the garden, 
and there she now sought her. The sun was hot 
and bright ; this lower garden was not large, and 
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2 SYBIL 8 SECOND LOVE. 

standing on the door-step, Miss Gains ascertained 
that Sybil was not in it. She had probably gone 
up to the upper garden, as it was called, and she 
might be on the sea-shore by this. Blanche by 
no means cared to get overheated or sunburnt by 
looking for her so far, and she was turning back 
into the house, when a little low laugh above her 
head made her look up. There was no open win- 
dow from which that laugh could have proceeded, 
nothing but a green and heavy-branched elder-tree 
which grew near the house. 

" Sybil," gravely said Miss Cains, " I do believe 
you are in that tree." 

The branches parted, and Sybil appeared, half- 
seated, half-lying midst the green boughs. 

"Come up," she said, beckoning; "there is 
room for you." 

"Thank you," drily replied Miss Cains; "I 
prefer a softer seat ; besides, I am rather too heavy, 
and not meaning to make a Dryad of myself this 
morning, I did not, like you, put on a green dress ; 
moreover, I am the bearer of a message — ^your aunt 
wants you upstairs." 

" I shall not leave this until he is gone," replied 
Sybil, very deliberately. 
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"And you have perched yourself up here to 
watch him as he passes by ? — ^f or of course he will 
take the short cut home." 

" What if I do wish to see him and not be seen ?" 
asked Sybil. 

" Better see him, and be seen, my dear." 

" Blanche, what do you think of him ?" 

" My dear, I can well understand that Green 
Eyes should not like him. Construe that as you 
please." 

Sybil changed colour, and looked troubled. 
Miss Cains laughed. 

" If you were a real Dryad, and had just heard 
the woodman saying, * To-morrow I shall fell that 
tree,'" she said, "you could not look more dis- 
mayed than you do. Why, child, it is only say- 
ing ^No,' if you do not like him. Come and look* 
at him upstairs ? — you will not ? — well, then, fare- 
well, I must be gone, or Miss Glyn will say I am 
keeping you." 

She re-entered the house ; and Sybil, releasing 
the boughs her hand had held back, was once more 
enclosed within her leafy prison. Often had she 
sat and read there before Uncle Edward's coming, 
and once or twice she had hid from him in that 
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4 SYBIL S SECOND LOVE. 

unsuspected stronghold, till, detecting her one day, 
he pulled the branches back and saw her mis- 
chievous and laughing face. That moment lived 
over again as Sybil remembered it. She saw her- 
self careless and merry, and she saw him standing 
by her and looking down at her amused and indul- 
gent. Ah I why were those happy days gone by ? 
Why had that stranger come and broken this sweet 
harmony? She felt almost angry with her suitor, 
unconscious though he was of his sin, and she had 
resolved to say, once for all, that she detested him, 
when a sound of voices coming forth warned her 
that if she wanted to see him unseen, now was her 
time. Sybil remained very still, and almost kept 
in her breath as they came forth from the cool 
shade of the house into the sunshine of the garden. 
It almost seemed as if Count de Eenneville were 
aware of Sybil's purpose, and willing to abet it, 
for after giving a keen look to the tree, he stood 
still talking, bareheaded, to Miss Glyn, and full in 
the young girl's view. 

Miss Gains had said it, truly ; this was a man 
whom her Uncle Edward could not like; both 
were fair, both had that look of calm will which is 
often found in fair men, but in all else they 
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differed. This young man's face expressed more 
tenacity than power ; his look was clear, firm, and 
keen; but his was not the bright eagle eye of 
Mr. Kennedy's brother. His smile was frank 
and pleasant; no one could say that it was 
genial. 

As Sybil gazed at his marble countenance, which 
looked as if no change of emotion could bring 
colour into it, she remembered how often a word, 
a look, a jest, had sent up a gay or a sensitive flush 
to her Uncle Edward's handsome countenance; 
but if he was more open, more ardent, and more 
manly, perhaps, than the Count de Eenneville, he 
was less gentle and less amiable. Never, Sybil 
felt it, would this suitor of hers chide or reprove in 
sharp speech. Silence would express his displea- 
sure ; and however deep this might be, it would be 
respectful. And with all that he looked true. 
Misfortune had tried him, and not found him want- 
ing, and with a beating heart she felt it was im- 
possible to connect a mean or an ungenerous 
action with that pale, proud face. 

Whilst she was thus examining him. Count de 
Eenneville was exchanging a last adieu with Miss 
Glyn. Mr. Kennedy accompanied him to the 
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limit of his possessions, and Sybil's aunt and 
Blanche Cains remained behind. 

**Miss Cains," solemnly said Miss Glyn, "I 
cannot have heard you rightly ; you cannot have 
meant to say that my niece was in a tree ?" 

" I beg your pardon, Miss Glyn, that was my 
very meaning, and in a tree — in this very tree I 
saw her." 

Miss Glyn turned to the elder-tree. It was 
very still, and looked unconscious of all harm or 
concealment. 

" Sybil, come down," she said. 

A little breeze made the leaves of the elder-tree 
quiver, but it made no other motion. 

" Come down directly 1" said Miss Glyn, angrily; 
" you ought to be ashamed of yourself. I never 
heard of so un-young-lady-like a proceeding 1" 

But as even this appeal did not bring forth 
Sybil, Blanche opened the heavy boughs and looked 
in. 

" The bird is flown," she said gaily ; " and yet 
she was here a minute ago, for I saw her foot, and 
pinched it. Now, indeed. Miss Glyn, you must 
not look at me. I did not advise Sybil to get into 
the tree — not I." 
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This remark was accompanied with what Miss 
Glyn afterwards termed to her brother-in-law " an 
audacious look" of Miss Cains' blue eyes. She 
felt so indignant both at Sybil's indecorous pro- 
ceedings and at her friend's impertinent glances, 
that she walked off without a word, 

"There," said Blanche Cains, when she had 
found out her friend in her room, " you have got 
me into trouble with Miss Glyn. I did not get 
into the tree, but I have the credit of it. I wish 
you would make haste and be made a countess of, 
my dear. Maybe the sunshine of it would shed a 
few rays upon me, and give me that gilding I fail 
in. That I am not deep in Miss Glyn's good 
graces I need not tell you ; and I am sorry to say 
that though I try to be amiable, and all that, I can 
see Mr. Kennedy only endures me. Indeed I am 
not at all sure he did not rather resent my being 
well when your head ached the other evening. I 
must say I do not relish his compliments upon my 
health and strength, &c. I can see he thinks me 
rather large ; but I cannot help that, can I ? As 
to his countship, he did not see me, but looked 
most orthodoxly — is that English ? — woe-begone at 
the non-appearance of his lady-love. Then there's 
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Mrs. Bonaldy who gave me such austere glances 
the other day. I can see I am tabooed there. 
Perhaps I deserve it. If I had, indeed, some 
thousands for my portion I might dance to my 
heart's content^ and crush them all ; but being 
poor I must not think of it, and must submit to be 
driven about society as a sort of common foe." 

This speech Miss Cains uttered with some bit- 
terness of accent, and as she uttered it, she tossed 
her handsome head in a defiant way, that reminded 
Sybil of her uncle. 

" If you do not go to Mrs. Eonald's, I will 
not go," she said eagerly ; " you may rely upon 
that." 

Blanche laughed and kissed her. 

"As if I wanted anything of the kind," she 
said, good-humouredly. " No, no, my dear, that 
will never do I Bless you ! I can bear to be ex- 
cluded from Mrs. Ronald's." And she added with 
a sigh, " I have gone through heavier trials thai! 
that. Pussy. But what about the Count, my dear 
— are you really going to marry that man ?" 

" How should I know 1" 

" My dear, it looks terribly like it. He is evident- 
ly acceptable to the powers that be, and unless you 
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say 'no ' I do not see what there is to prevent it." 

" Well, but I may say no." 
. " But you will not. You have looked at him, 
and you will not say no ?" 

Sybil said nothing, but pulled to pieces a green 
twig she had plucked from the elder-tree. She 
began to fear that Blanche spoke truly, and that 
she would not say *' no." Something beyond her 
own will seemed to be impelling her onwards. 
She was like a journeyer who walks down a path 
leading to a bourne he cares not for, but who goes 
on scarce knowing why. Her aunt, her father, 
were evidently favourable to the Count's suit. 
Oh ! for some strong hand that would compel 
her to turn back and retrace her steps into the 
pleasant world of maiden liberty — that she could 
say " no !" 

Sybil knew, but she was honest enough to con- 
fess to herself that she probably would not utter 
that word. It was herself whom she feared most, 
and not without cause. It is seldom, indeed, that 
we are not our own greatest peril and temptation. 

" Well," said Miss Cains, " is it to be, or not to 
bef 

" I wish I knew, Blanche, and I wish some one 
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would help me to the knowledge, and settle it all 
for me. I wish uncle had stayed ; I would have 
thrown my burden upon him, and had rest. 
What would you do, Blanche f 

" Say yes to a rich count, and no to a poor one, 
of course; for what could a poor man do with 
mer 

" But, I mean, if you were as I am." 

Miss Cains shook her head. 

" I never could believe in Metempsychosis, and 
I never can transmigrate myself into some other 
person's position or concerns. I am myself, and 
no one else — ^Blanche Cains, and there is an end 
of it." 

Sybil sighed ; she could get consolation and com- 
fort from no one. Temporary relief came to her 
that evening from an unexpected quarter. Count 
de Eenneville's mother was very ill, and not ex- 
pected to live. 

"And if you would not see the Count this 
morning, I do not think you will see him in a 
hurry, my dear," reproachfully said Miss Glyn. 

" I am very sorry," replied Sybil in a tone full 
of concern, " for I believe he is much attached to 
his mother." 
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" He is all heart," warmly said Miss Glyn. " I 
could see that." 

They stood in the garden. Sybil looked round 
for Blanche, to tell her the news, and saw her 
coming slowly towards them. 

" Oh, Blanche !" she cried, running up to her, 
" Madame de Eenneville is so ill !" 

"Is she!" abstractedly said Miss Cains. 

There was something in her tone, something, 
too, in her face, which made Sybil exclaim : 

" Blanche, what is the matter?" 

" My dear, I wish I could tell you without using 
slang, which I know you hate, like a dainty little 
fairy as you are. Well, I will make an effort for 
your sake, and clothe my information in decorous 
language. My dear. Miss Blunt dispenses with 
my services, and I am cast adrift." 

" Then you shall stay with me !" cried Sybil, 
clasping Miss Qains in her arms ; " I will not let 
you go !" 

" Nonsense," said Blanche, laughing. 

" It is not nonsense, is it, aunt ? Papa, you will 
not let Blanche go, will you ?" 

"Certainly not," gaily replied Mr. Kennedy, 
who now came up to them. 
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" I need not tell Miss Cains she may rely upon 
my doing everything to promote her views," stiflBy 
said Miss Glyn. 

Blanche bowed haughtily as Mr. Kennedy said 
quickly, 

"Views ! — what views? Miss Cains is not go- 
ing to get marrietl, is she ?" 

" No, no !" cried Sybil, " Miss Cains is going to 
stay with me for ever 1" 

Miss Cains looked at Mr. Kennedy a little 
saucily. 

"Now, Mr. Kennedy," she said, "don't you 
think I am going to heed this young lady, and fas- 
ten myself upon you, like the old man of the sea. 
But if you will bear with me for a week or two 
longer ^" 

" Now, Miss Cains," he interrupted, " do you 
mean to break Sybil's heart, that you talk of weeks 
when years would not content her — covetous little 
thing!" 

" Well, I am covetous," confessed Sybil ; " and 
I cannot bear to be without all the people whom 
I like ; and^ papa, I do long to have uncle back 
again." 

There was a querulous plaintiveness in her tone. 
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which made her father laugh, and turned her 
aunt's' anger from the present Blanche Cains to the 
absent Uncle Edward. 

" I wish you would not be ridiculous, Sybil," 
she said, sharply. 

" I am not ridiculous," wilfully said Sybil ; " but 
I do love Uncle Edward, and I am sure he loves 
me." 

" Indeed he does, Pussy," kindly said her father ; 
whilst Miss Glyn walked away in mute indigna- 
tion. 

Mr. Kennedy stayed with the two girls, and the. 
three lingered out in the soft summer night till 
heavy dews sent them in. Miss Glyn was in her, 
room. Mr. Kennedy said he had letters to write, 
and must leave them. 

" Are you writing to uncle ?" asked Sybil. 

"Yes, Pussy, lam." 

*• Well, then, do tell him I long to have him 
back," she said ; "and give my love, my best love< 
to him." 

Mr. Kennedy promised to do so ; and his back 
was scarcely turned, when Miss Cains exclaimed : 

"Well, Sybil, I believe you dote on your 
uncle!" 
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" I am very fond of liim," frankly said Sybil ; 
" but the plain truth is, I feel so happy to know 
you are staying here for ever — it makes my heart 
overflow, Blanche." 

"For ever!" sharply said Miss Cains; ^'you 
mean till I get a situation. You do not suppose 
I take Mr. Kennedy's speeches as more than 
civility ?" 

"Oh ! Blanche, do not be unkind 1" 

" Bid me not be clear-sighted — I cannot help it. 
I have not lived in a downy nest like you, but have 
been storm-tossed as any sea-bird ; and that from 
childhood upwards. Of course you are very kind, 
and all that, but I cannot stay in this house for 
ever ; I must go forth. Well ! let those who envied 
me t'other night's triumph be avenged. The queen 
of the ball, who was dressed in your finery, Sybil, 
is but a penniless girl after all, and she is cast upon 
life with a few pounds in her pocket, and knows 
not, God help her, what the morrow may bring 
forth !" 

Tears rushed to her eyes as she spoke thus, and 
commented on her hard destiny. 

" You shall not go, you shall not leave me r said 
Sybil, a little passionately ; " what, have I but one 
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friend, and must I part with her ? I tell you, that 
until you have found such a home as I approve, 
you shall not leave me." 

She spoke with so much vehemence, that her 
whole frame shook. 

" Hush ! hush 1" softly said Blanche ; " am I not 
staying? — is it not agreed, darling? Why, 1 have 
no sort of wish to leave you. It is you who will 
go away. What a pretty little countess you will 
make. And you will look quite fairy-like and 
interesting in that grey old manor. Well, well, 
no count will ever come and woo me, my dear — 
not he. I shall bring wealth and happiness to no 
one. I shall not be the restorer of a fallen line, &c. 
— no, all that is out of the question. And yet I 
was born rich, and but for my father's love of 
cards, should be wealthy now. Of course it is no 
use lamenting, but somehow or other, I cannot help 
doing so every now and then. If some prince 
would only fall in love with me, like the princes in 
the fairy-tales — but I do not suppose they exist 
out of the said fairy-tales, do they? Now, my 
dear, I know what you are going to say ; but it is 
out of the question — I cannot marry a poor man ; 
and if ten counts, each more delightful than the 
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Count, came to woo me, I should say ^No' to 
erery one. I should do so out of mere prudence 
and charity; I am an expensive woman, and 
would be the ruin of a poor fellow, for I should be 
attired in fine apparel, and have comfort and 
pleasure, and a home like this, with affluencQ 
around me." 

Sybil heard her out, and all the time she was 
looking at the old manor, where a light was burn- 
ing. 

" And suppose I should ever have the right to 
offer you a home there," she said, nodding towards 
it, "would you say * Yes,' or *No,' Blanche f" 

She looked up coaxingly in Miss Cains's face ; 
but there was something moody in the look of that 
young lady's blue eyes. 

" Promise," imperatively said Sybil. 

Blanche's features relaxed, and she looked down 
at her kindly. 

" I do believe you are one of the best and most 
unselfish little things that ever breathed," she said. 

" Promise," again said Sybil. i 

With a sigh, Miss Cains gave the required 
pledge; but as she gave it, she said mischiev- 
ously. 
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" Mind, you have promised to become a countess." 
" No, I have not !" cried Sybil. And she blushed 
and looked guilty. 
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CHAPTER n. 

fTlHE day was dark and grey ; mists from the sea 
■^ stole across the sky, heavy clouds lowered 
above Saint Vincent, yet the air was so keen and 
chill that the garden was too cool to sit in, and the 
ladies stayed within. Miss Glyn put down her 
work to remark, 

" Now I call it uncivil of Count Andri de Renne- 
ville not to call. His mother has been dead a 
month.'* 

" Aunt, he is in great grief." 

" I suppose so. But how do you know, Sybil ?" 

" Denise told me so." 

Miss Glyn made no comment, but Blanche stole 
a sly look at her friend. She had noticed how 
often Sybil and Denise were together, and taxed 
her with delighting in the society of that slow 
handmaiden. Some comment she would have 
added, if Count Andre de Renneville had not 
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that very moment been announced. She gave 
Sybil a sly pinch, and whispered, 

" The Fairy Prince is coming, my dear, so let 
the sleeping beauty prepare !" 

" There has been a storm," quietly said Sybil. 
**This is dreary travelling weather. I wonder 
where uncle is f ' 

" In a village inn by the kitchen fire, making 
love to the red-armed damsel of the place, and 
thinking his tawny locks irresistible, and his green 
eyes quite killing !" 

" Pity he does not hear you !" rather drily said 
Sybil. 

" Pity, my dear, I do not often hear him. * That 
large, vain Miss Cains,' he says, ^ what ' " 

Here the entrance of Count de Renneville 
checked the flow of Miss Cains's eloquence. 

Sybil's heart yearned towards him. How pale, 
how worn he looked ! Grief and watching had 
done their work with him since their last meeting 
in Mrs, Ronald's ball-room. And yet grave and 
dejected though he seemed, his eyes found her 
out at once. It was to Miss Glyn that he directed 
bis discourse ; but though he addressed not a word 
to ter, Sybil felt included in all he said. 

C2 
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The two girls remained apart, and did not join 
in the conversation, Blanche because she took no 
interest in it, Sybil because her heart was beating 
so fast that she could not have uttered a word- 
Again came back to her the feeling which she 
knew so well — the almost painful curiosity con- 
cerning her future destiny. She looked at him and 
wondered. He had come for her, of course ; she 
knew it, but, for all that, was it to be ? Were 
these two strangers, who sat so far apart in her 
father's drawing-room, James Kennedy's daughter 
and Count de Renneville, to meet in truth some 
day, and hand in hand to walk down the paths of 
life until they reached the goal of all such journeys, 
and parted on the threshold of death. She knew 
he did not come to her in mere love, but she also 
knew she was his chosen one, and she did not feel 
offended because he could not afford to marry a 
poor girl. 

There was a sweetness to Sybil in the thought 
that she could give as well as receive, the sweetness 
which generous natures feel in the act of bestowing. 
She could fancy herself in that old manor, where 
the grim family portraits looked down' from the 
walls, feeling that they looked not unkindly at her 
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as she moved about the cold stone rooms, bringing 
affluence and warmth around her. Yes, there was 
something in all this, a royal pleasure, but was it 
sufficient? Would it make Sybil happy? She 
looked at him, seeking in his countenance the 
answer to that question. The mingled suavity and 
pride she read there seemed to give her security 
for the future. It did not seem as if this man 
would ever be ungenerous to the wife he had 
chosen, as if he would remember her birth and 
forget its compensation. She listened to him, and 
pleasant to her were the tones of his voice, and the 
matter of his speech. One was measured and 
harmonious, the other was solid, though not 
heavy, 

" I wonder why I feel so drawn towards him ?*' 
thought Sybil — :"this is not like the love-match 
one reads of, and yet I like it. I do not think 
I am in the least fond of him, and yet it seems to 
me it would be a pleasant — nay, a happy thing to 
be his wife. I daresay there are girls who can 
never fall in love — it is not in their nature — and I 
really do fancy I am one of these. All that 
romance is not in my way at all. I never did like 
the stolen matches in novels. I much prefer 
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something open^ and manly, and true, and sensi- 
ble ; and^I do like that French way of applying to 
the old people first. When a girl knows they are 
pleased, she can go straight on, and not fear ; but 
if she does not know that, how is she to behave so 
as to avoid trouble and grief? For suppose Count 
de Eenneville asked me, and that I said ^ yes,' and 
that papa and aunt said ^no' — what a terrible 
affair that would be I Of course, he must with- 
draw, and then, how could I look him in the face 
again, knowing I had said * yes V " 

Here Sybil's soliloquy was brought to an abrupt 
close by catching the blue gleam of Miss Cains's 
eyes, full of demure and yet mocking meaning. 
She reddened much, and turned her face to the 
window, then gave a start. 

^^ The rain !" she cried. 

No one else had seen it, for Mr. Kennedy, his 
sister-in-law, and his guest were sitting at some 
distance from the row of windows, and Blanche 
had her back turned to them, and was intent on 
watching Sybil. And so the rain had come, and 
was now pouring down in a very deluge. Count 
Andr^ de Eenneville rose, and went up to the 
nearest window. 
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*^ I must leave you at once," he said ; " it is no* 
thing as yet, but will be something soon," 

"It is something now," said Mr, Kennedy, 
'^ and we cannot let you go. You must stay with 
ns. Count, and dine here to-day," 

He spoke cordially, and Sybil felt the Count 
must know this was a hospitable, not a designing 
invitation. The Count did seem to know it, and 
after brief excuse and hesitation, accepted. When 
he had done so, ta Miss Glyn's infinite satisfac- 
tion, he quietly drew a chair near the couch on 
which Sybil still sat, and evidently meant to- 
devote some of his attention to the daughter of 
the house. Why should he not, even had he 
meant nothing?— but that he meant something, 
Sybil felt in her inmost heart. In the first place, 
his look, though reserved and calm, was a scruti- 
nizing look. Sybil felt it; her heart swelled a 
little, but she did not dislike it — ^why should she 
not be weighed and tried too ? She would have 
hated him if he had been ready to take her just 
because she had money, or because she had a 
pretty face. The close attention he now gave her 
proved that Count de Renneville was not the man 
to take a wife so lightly. True, he had sought 
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and chosen her, but he had not asked her yet, and 
perhaps he would not ask her at all. There was 
no knowing but that one of the many faults with 
which she was no doubt endowed, would scare him 
away. Everything about him denoted a fastidious 
man, and Sybil felt very humble ; she was not at 
all in love, but she did not think herself worthy of 
him. Ah I Sybil, Sybil, I fear much you know 
little of those matters yet ! 

While these thoughts ran through her. Count 
de Renneville went on examining her, and weigh- 
ing her, as Sybil truly felt. He weighed her well 
as he sat thus, talking pleasantly of such themes 
as might please a young lady of her years; he 
weighed her during dinner-time, when Sybil, 
having recovered a little from her first awe, was 
lively, and even petulant, and the whole of that 
long evening he weighed her still. Sometimes 
Sybil saw it — sometimes she was not on her 
guard. In vain Miss Qlyn frowned, and looked 
stern ; Miss Kennedy showed herself pretty much 
as she was, and spoke on every topic that came 
uppermost in her mind. The least welcome of 
these to Miss Glyn was Sybil's uncle. The night 
was stormy and wild, and Sybil was sure her uncle 
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was out in it. The Count sympathized with her 
distress, and Sybil gave him grateful looks, for her 
father only said : 

" Nonsense, Pussy ; Ned is an old traveller," 
and Miss Glyn looked angry, and Miss Cains 
disdainful. 

"Well, but travellers have been killed in 
thunderstorms," urged Sybil, who looked doleful ; 
" and I cannot help wishing I were sure of uncle's 
safety." 

"Then you believe in certainty?" said the 
Count. 

Sybil gave him a doubtful look. What did he 
mean by that ? 

" My meaning is this," he said ; " life is like a 
running stream made up of a succession of changes, 
as that is made up of a succession of waves. We 
are sure^but of two things — of life itself, and of 
death." 

Sybil reddened. 

" I am sure I love uncle," she said. 

" True, but not that you will love or have him 
to love to-morrow. There is no such thing as an 
abiding Present; it becomes a past even as we 
speak, and the future is not ours." 
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" I am sure I shall ijways love uncle," obsti- 
nately said Sybil. 

The Count bowed, and would not pursue the 
argument further. 

i " He is ^ood and kind, and he likes me. Why 
should I not like him?" insisted Sybil. 

The Count looked as surprised as good-breeding 
would let him at her eager tone. 

Poor Sybil, however, had an object at heart. 
If her uncle did not like the Count, she wanted 
the Count to like her uncle, forgetting that such 
dislikes are generally mutual. So she began 
sounding the absent uncle's praises, till even her 
father stared and looked annoyed. Not so Count 
Andre de Renneville. He listened like one deeply 
interested ; and, in reality, he was so. He was a 
careful, fastidious man, and not all Sybil's money 
could tempt him if she were not such as he wished 
her to be. It so happened that this affectionate 
remembrance of her relative pleased him. He diet 
not much like, indeed, the object of her praises, 
but what about that ! A girl of seventeen is easily 
weaned from her early ties ; but the warm heart 
remains when the unworthy idol is altogether shat- 
tered. Sybil's suitor was pleased ; and when he 
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rode home in the calm moonlight, with a watery 
landscape around him, and a clear sky above his 
head, Count de Renneville confessed to himself 
that he had discovered a rare pearl, and would do 
well to secure it ere some other man should win 
and wear it. 

" Sybil," said Mr. Kennedy to his daughter as 
she was going up to her room, " come with me — 1 
want to speak to you." 

Sybil followed her father down to the library, 
and, with a beating heart, listened to the following 



" I need not tell you the object of the Count's 
visits, but I must tell you this — unless you are 
prepared to sanction this young man's addresses, 
he must come no more. He is neither an old 
friend nor an old acquaintance ; the whole world 
knows what he is coming for, and you must not 
commit yourself." 

^' But I cannot say yes on such short knowledge," 
cried Sybil. 

" He will not ask you to say yes just yet/' re- 
plied her father smiling ; " but though I like him 
and approve of him, I will not allow him to come 
unless I know how far you like him." 
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In her distress she became prudent. 

" Papa, we know nothing about him," she said 
gravely. 

" I know plenty," he shortly replied. " I have 
got information on which I can rely." 

" From whom, papa, if you please ?" 

"•From no less a person than your uncle." 

In a moment Sybil's face was in a flame. 

"And does he really speak well of— of the 
Count ?" she stammered. 

" Most handsomely. Here is his letter. Wait, 
I want that half ; but you will find all that con- 
cerns you. Take it. Pussy, and give me your an- 
swer to-morrow morning." 

He rose as Sybil took the sheet of paper he 
handed her. Eagerly she ran up to her room, 
locked herself in, and read : 

" This much I have ascertained — there is not a 
stain on that young man's character. Few men 
reach manhood so unblemished, by common re- 
port. There is a general opinion of his ability, 
which he has not had the opportunity to confirm, 
but which speaks well in his favour. I have no 
doubt but he deserves the respect and esteem he 
enjoys, and from my personal acquaintance with 
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him I know he would be invaluable to you. With 
regard to Sybil, I believe she will find in him a 
kind and attentive husband. So good a son can- 
not be unkind to his wife, especially to a wife like 
Sybil, young, pretty, and fascinating, and courtesy 
will satisfy her. She is entitled to more, and can 
he give her that more ? I doubt it, and if she 

were my daughter, as she is yours " 

Here the letter was torn off, and Sybil remained 
in the doubt that it suggested. But, indeed, it was 
no doubt. Her uncle was too just not to speak 
the truth of her suitor, and that truth was to his 
honour ; but he was too tenacious of his original 
dislike to retract it. Never — Sybil felt it with a 
swelling heart — never would those two men be 
friends. The whole night long she tossed in doubt, 
perplexity, and grief ; by dawn she slept, and when 
she weakened, the sweet deluder, Hope, whispered 
that she both would and could reconcile these two. 
Love for her would bind them where all else failed. 
So when she returned her uncle's letter to her 
father. Count Andre de Renneville had prevailed 
over Uncle Edward. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SOME men are never in a huny, and it may be 
wise that they should not be so. They cannot 
decide well if they decide quickly. To these Count 
de Renneville probably belonged. A full week 
diapsed before he paid his next visit. 

"You little goose r said Miss Cains. "If you 
had played your cards better, he would have been 
crawling at yototf feet the next morning T' 

"I should not like that at all," proudly said 
Sybil. 

" Well, but, my darling duck — for I believe you 
do not like being called a goose — you would rather 
be loved than not ! Confess you would T 

But Sybil would do no such thing. To wish for 
a man's affection is a terrible step in the road of 
love, and to utter that wish is simply owning your- 
self conquered. 

" I wonder whether I could get it out of you by 
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shaking you?" pnrsaed Miss Cains. " Well, whsti 
are you blushing for?" 

With which abrupt question Miss Cains went up 
to the window of Sybil's room, and saw the Count 
slowly riding towards the house. 

^^ I would have made him gallop !" she thought, 
indignantly. 

The young ladies were not summoned to the 
drawing-room, and the Count departed without 
having seen them. 

** What a bear I" said Blanche. ** You may say 
what you like, Sybil, that French way is all bosh I 
I beg your pardon, I mean it is not love." 

«1 Uke it," replied Sybil, with a light in 
her eyes. "I like a girl to be placed beyond 
reach, and not to be like an apple on a bough, 
ready to be plucked by every hand. I like her 
yea and nay to be like that of a sovereign, the last 
asked for, because it is the final thing, after all, 
the word without which all else is vain, and which 
alone makes all else good." 

^'My goodness r cried Blanche, ^'who would 
have thought the young lady had it all in her? 
Just hear how she goes on! Why, she knows 
more than I do. Well, my dear, the Count is 
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gone, or going, and yon shall soon have to give 
your yea or nay, I believe." 

And, indeed, it proved so. Within half an hour 
of that time, Sybil was closeted with her father, 
gravely listening to his communication. Count de 
Kenneville had done her the honour of asking for 
her hand ; he, Mr. Kennedy, approved his suit, 
which was also acceptable to Miss Glyn, the rest 
now lay with Sybil. 

" I must know more of him," she replied. 

" Must you, Pussy ; and pray how long will that 
knowledge take you ?" 

" A fortnight, at least." 

" And you will be much the wiser at the end of 
a fortnight !" he replied, with a smile. " But be 
it so, Pussy, be it so." 

No one, indeed, seemed to take Sybil's fortnight 
as meaning anything. Miss Glyn called it ridicu- 
lous, and Blanche laughed at it — Count de Kenne- 
ville alone, when he called that same evening, 
looked doubtful and anxious. As the evening wore 
on he seemed to gather hope and security from 
Sybil's calm and gentle manner ; but often, when 
he thought himself unperceived, he fastened on 
her a look so searching and so keen, that Sybil, 
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who detected it once or twice, felt troubled to the 
very heart. 

As he watched her, another person watched 
him. The young man soon became conscious that 
a calm pair of blue eyes was reading him very at- 
tentively. He shifted his position, he rebelled and 
returned the look as resentfully as politeness al- 
lows ; it mattered not — Miss Cains would look on 
as coolly as if a wall and not a human face were 
before her. The Count was sensitive, and as he 
could not endure this inquisition, he resolved to 
tax Miss Cains with it, and break the charm. 
So, before the evening,, he said to her with a 
smile : 

" I perceive I am like some one you know ?" 

" No, but you are very much like an historical 
portrait I have seen," she frankly replied. 

" May I inquire who was the original ?" 

Miss Cains seemed to think, then shook her 
head with a smile ; she had forgotten all about it. 
Sybil looked disappointed, and the Count rather 
cool and haughty. 

From that day forth his manner to Miss Cains 
was a masterpiece of politeness and reserve. It 
was a mixture of profound respect and cool indif- 

VOL. IL D 
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ference, through which she found it impossible to 
break. She was defiant, impertinent, and even 
amiable — in vain. The Count had woven such a 
web of courtesy around her, that she could not 
break from its meshes. So she ended by submit- 
ting with a languid apathy, through which it was 
impossible to detect any other feeling. 

Something of all this Sybil saw, but very littl^ 
for the war, such as it was, took place either be- 
hind her back, or during her absence. Miss Cains 
was prudent by habit, and her antagonist through 
apprehension. Indeed, his fortnight of probation 
proved him to be a lover both modest and shrewd. 
He followed the turns of Sybil's mood so closely 
that he never lost an inch of ground in her favour. 
It was plain to his young mistress that, conscious 
though he probably was, of good birth, good breed- 
ing, and a handsome person, he relied upon none 
of these for success. The doubt and uneasiness 
he did not attempt to disguise served him well. 
Sybil felt potentate, and she loved her power, 
though she was too generous to turn tyrant. Pass- 
ing doubts and fears she had, but these she im- 
parted to none. The silence of Blanche perplexed 
and frightened her, and she had not courage to 
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break the subject till the eve of the last day of the 
fortnight. 

Miss Cains was in her room looking out of her 
window, with her arms folded on the sill, when 
Sybil entered it unheard. The sunset sky, red 
and glowing, filled the square of the open window, 
and a flood of light poured on Blanche's fail* head 
and handsome face. Her blue eyes were fixed as 
in a dream, and Sybil thought she looked both 
beautiful and poetic. She approached her with a 
sort of hesitation, and touched her gently. Miss 
Cains gave a little start, but turned round smil- 
ing. 

" I thought you were in the garden," she said. 

" So I was a while ago, but I am here now." 

" So I see, my dear." 

"Blanche, what were you thinking of? — ^you 
looked so lovely 1" 

" My dear, I was thinking that cold mutton is 
delicious with caper sauce, but that by saying as 
much I have lost the slender share I possessed in 
Miss Glyn's good graces. Now, don't look pro- 
voked. I must tell the truth. You would have 
liked me to say that the glory of the sunset was 
the object of my thoughts, but I cannot help it — 

d2 
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that big staring sun is mute to me. I wish he had 
never shone on me, since he would not give me a 
brighter destiny." 

*' Blanche ! Blanche ! your destiny shall be bright 
if I marry him — a real fairy tale." 

So spoke Sybil. Blanche was silent. 

" Blanche, the fortnight is out to-morrow ; coun- 
sel, advise me." 

There was a pause — a long one it seemed to 
Sybil's beating heart. At length Miss Cains said, 

" You want my advice, Sybil t" 

"I do." 

" Well, then, never marry that man." 

Sybil turned pale, and said : 

"Why so?" 

"You have teased me to try and remember 
what historical portrait he was like. Sybil, I had 
never forgotten, but I would not tell ; even now I 
feel I had better say nothing." 

Sybil laughed nervously, and said : 

" Never mind." 

" But suppose your mind is made up, and that 
I influence you to a change, you may repent 
later!" 

Miss Cains looked keenly at Sybil as she 
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spoke. But Sybil, still very pale, replied, firmly : 

"I should never repent having followed your 
advice, Blanche." 

*^ Well, then, never marry that man, I say 
again." 

^« Why so, Blanche?" 

*' Because he is too subtle, and too silent — 
because, though you lived years with him, you 
would know nothing of him." 

" And whom is he like, Blanche ?" 

'* Oh ! that is nothing, after all — nothing." 

" But you said you would tell me, Blanche, you 
did." 

"I tell you it is nothing; but since I said I 
would tell you, why, he is like Judas in that 
picture we once saw together, you know, when 
Judas is betraying our Saviour with a kiss." 

Sybil reddened, and bit her lip. She remem- 
bered the picture, and there was a likeness — a 
slight, hateful likeness — in the calm, handsome 
face the painter had given to the great traitor. 

" There, you are vexed," said Miss Cains — " 1 
should not have told you, for, after all, it is 
nothing. The Judas in the picture was painted 
from a real man, who may have been both good 
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and true — a devoted son, a faithful lover, and the 
rest of it. A painter once did me the honour to 
ask me to sit for Lucrezia Borgia — kind, was it 
notr 

" Blanche," nervously said Sybil, " the likeness 
is nothing, as you say ; but there is more in your 
mind. Tell it to me." 

" No — where's the use ? I can only say what I 
think and feel, and what is that?" 

But Sybil insisted, and Blanche yielded. 

" Well," she said, " the Count is a perfect 
gentleman, but though I have watched and 
watched him, and read and read him again, I have 
not been able to detect how much, or how little, he 
really loves you." 

Sybil blushed, and laughed like one relieved. 

" Bnt he does love me," she said ; " you should 
have seen him a while ago — ^you should have seen 
him !" 

"How so?" 

" Why, he forestalled the day, and asked me, 
and I was cruel, and played with him, and he 
shook and trembled like an aspen leaf." 

" And what did you say ?" 

" Blanche, I had not the heart to keep it up. I 
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smiled — ^I only smiled — and in a moment he was 
all joy — all happiness — and so was I* Blanche, I 
am the happiest girl alive to-night." 

Miss Cains started to her feet, crimson with 
rage. 

*^You little traitress!" she cried— *' how dare 
you deceive me ? — how dare you play with me ?" 

Sybil stepped back ; she had never seen her so. 
Her amazed look sobered her friend's manner, but 
did not subdue her real anger. 

*^ Sybil," she said, indignantly, "do such a 
thing again — attempt to deceive me, and I leave 
the house for ever ! How dare you ask me to 
advise you, when you had given your consent ?" 

" Blanche," said Sybil, trembling with agitation, 
^^ I was very wrong ; but you always find me out 
— I thought you would. I did not mean to 
deceivfe you — indeed, I did not 1" 

" Indeed, I must have been blind not to have 
found you out, as you say," replied Miss Cains, 
after a brief pause — " why, I had seen you with 
him five minutes before. Yes, I was an idiot to 
know no better — well, well, do not mind it ; and 
so you are happy, and he really loves you ? — then, 
shall I tell you what, Sybil ? — he does not like me. 
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and does not feel at ease when I am by — yes, that 
is it. My old luck !" 

'^ But he does like, or he shall like you I" cried 
Sybil ; " it is bad enough to have lost uncle — do 
you think I am going to lose you ? — I will not, 
Blanche — I will not. Besides, it is all settled. I 
have already told him you are to come and live 
with us, and he is delighted. And, indeed " 

The look Miss Cains gave her checked Sybil's 
joy. It was a very serious look indeed, almost a 
moody one, if such a word could be used in re- 
ference to Miss Cains's blue eyes. 

"My poor darling!" said Blanche, "will you 
never weary of fastening me, like the old man of 
the sea, on every one's back? What a dreadful 
bore they must find me !" 

" Now, Blanche, that is cruel.'* 

" No, little Countess — it is kind. Do you think 
I love you so little as to wish to begin by putting 
myself between your lover and you ? Why did I 
stay up here this evening, but to shun that ! And 
now you want me to go and live in the house of a 
man who can scarcely endure me." 

"For shame!" cried Sybil, indignantly. "He 
admires you, and he will like you when he knows 
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you as I do. I tell you it is all settled. Am I 
goin^ to give you up for him ? No, indeed ! Did 
he nurse me through mortal sickness f she asked, 
saucily. *^ I dare say he was making love to some 
other lady whilst I was at death's door. No — no, 
my friend first — my lover next ! " 

Miss Cains smiled at this line of argument, and 
replied a little sadly, 

*^ You do not know what you are doing, Sybil ; 
but you mean well, you good little thing I" 

'^ And it shall be as I mean," said Sybil. 

" I suppose so. And — are you happy, Sybil I" 

" Oh ! so happy ! — and so is he ! I saw it in his 
face, Blanche." 

" Of course one does always see it there," rather 
drily replied Miss Cains. 

"And he is so good!" continued Sybil, "so 
affectionate — he told me all about his mother, and 
how much she loved him, and how devoted they 
were to each other, and how she wished for all this 
— he has a noble heart, Blanche. And I am to tell 
him everything, and he is to tell me everything. 
And we are to live in the old manor, but to come 
here every day, because it seems he is to be part- 
ners with papa. Oh ! Blanche, I shall be so happy !" 
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" Yes, my darling !" softly said Blanche, strok- 
ing her hair, and kissing her, *^ so happy, and so 
fond, and so good I And so good-bye." 

" What ! are you tired of me ?" 

^' No, child, but I must not begin by absorbing 
your company." 

" Oh ! Blanche, let me stay, I have so much to 
tell you !" 

Miss Cains allowed herself to be persuaded, and 
with a resigned air listened to Sybil's outpourings. 
It was the old story. She was the happiest girl 
alive, and her lover was the fondest and most de- 
voted a girl could have. They were to live in un- 
interrupted happiness till their dying day, and he 
was to bring her what remained of the family 
diamonds, for her to say how she would have them 
reset. They had been his mother's, and they were 
now to be hers, and he could not have endured 
that another woman save herself should have worn 
them, he already loved her so much. 

"And what are the diamonds!" asked Miss 
Cains, who was too fond of feminine adornment 
not to think this a very important and interesting 
matter. 

" There are earrings, very fine drops, he says. 
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and a brooch. There was a bracelet, and a diadem, 
but his father was obliged to part with these." 

" Earrings and a brooch," echoed Miss Cains. 
*' Lucky girl 1" and her eyes sparkled, and a gentle 
sigh heaved her bosom. "I should like diamonds," 
she resumed, with much gravity, " they are so 
bright, so costly, and so enduring. It is some- 
thing to wear what can outlive generations, and 
not wither like them. Pray go on, Sybil ; I saw 
some fine pearls on the dowager, did he mention 
them I" 

" Oh ! yes, a necklace. They are small, he says, 
but good." 

"Pearls, and black velvet, and a white skin," 
said Blanche, " Ah ! what a conjunction !" 

She shut her eyes in an ecstasy, half assumed, 
half real. 

*^I like him ten times better than his pearls and 
diamonds," a little jealously said Sybil. 

" Oh ! of course you do, my dear, but you would 
not like me to be so fond of him as that, so I shall 
take the liberty of preferring the pearls and the 
diamonds, my love." 

It was impossible to answer this, so Sybil was 
mute, whilst Miss Cains resumed : 
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*' And what about the furniture ? For I sus- 
pect that old turreted house to be rather bare." 

"We are to go and take luncheon with him 
after to-morrow, so we shall see it, Blanche. And 
you will advise me," she added coaxingly. 

Miss Cains promised to do so, but she looked so 
languid and fatigued, that Sybil could not help 
seeing it, and reluctant though she was to leave 
her and retire to silence and solitude, she did so. 
Miss Cains made no attempt to detain her, and 
Sybil went down to the garden, and wandered and 
dreamed there, restless as a spirit. Every now 
and then she stole a look up at her friend's win- 
dow, and every time she did so, she saw her mo- 
tionless figure in the grey twilight. 

" What a brown study she is in !" thought Sybil 
with a swelling heart. '' She is like uncle — if they 
agree in nothing else, they agree in thinking I 
cannot be happy with him, but they will see — they 
will see, both of them, that the happiness of fairy 
tales will be nothing to mine." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TF Miss Cains withheld her approbation from 
^ Sybil's consent, it had that of two more im- 
portant persons — ha father and her annt. There 
were many reasons why Mr. Kennedy shonld be 
pleased with his f ntnre son-in-law, poor though he 
was ; and if he was pleased^ Miss Glyn was en- 
chanted. This lady had a hobby, which she de- 
lighted in riding; its name was Capital, and this 
fancy her future nephew had easily detected, and 
could easily gratify. Commercial enterprise had 
long seemed the only outlet to lus ambition, all the 
more keen that it was subdued. Practical know- 
ledge he had not, for opportunity had ever failed 
him, but in theory he far surpassed Miss Glyn. 
His mind might not be one of great compass, but 
its range, though narrower, was deep and search- 
ing. He daily astonished Mr. Kennedy by tlie 
soundness and the penetration of his views, and 
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he fairly bore down Miss Glyn, or rather he so 
courteously managed his victory, that the lady 
exulted in having found such a treasure. Little 
mattered it, therefore, whether Miss Cains ap- 
proved or disapproved a match so acceptable to 
the elder lady. But, indeed, so far as Sybil could 
see or know, that disapprobation had all passed 
away. Blanche herself made light of it, and de- 
clared she was out of sorts that evening, and Sybil, 
credulous and happy as ever are the young, wished 
to believe her too much not to do so. 

Everything, indeed, went on smoothly, save the 
weather. A tempestuous moon had set in; it 
rained daily, and the sodden earth looked rank in 
the grey mist. The intended visit to the manor 
was put off day after day, and slow walks in the 
arched galleries of the cloister supplied the place 
of those summer rambles in the garden, during 
which Count de Renneville had wooed and won 
his betrothed. 

It was raining heavily one afternoon when they 
thus passed together the narrow flagged path 
which enclosed the cloister and its central cross. 
Sybil had coaxed her lover into describing the 
manor to her. He had yielded, but with acknow- 
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ledged reluctance. Bare enough it was, according 
to his account. 

*^I would rather you had seen it," he said 
frankly, ^^ for you have a poetical eye, and you 
would find beauty where I only describe barren- 
ness.'* 

They were passing by the library windows as 
he spoke. Sybil saw the long shelves of books 
within. She gave a fond look to that lonely room, 
and turning to the Count, she said abruptly : 

" And where is the library in the manor ? — ^you 
have not told me that." 

A quiet smile passed across his pale, handsome 
face. 

" Library ?" he replied — '^ there is none." 

" None ?" said Sybil, amazed — " no books ?" 

" None that you would call such, at least, for 
they relate to political economy, agriculture, com- 
mercial enterprise, and the rest." 

Sybil looked bewildered. The rain splashed on 
the flags of the cloister. Here and there a pool 
had formed in some broken spot ; above all spread 
a dull grey sky, without even a passing cloud to 
break its monotony* What could one do in that 
old manor on a day like this, if there was neither 
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poet to tell you of sunshine, and lark soaring 
above fields of corn, nor historian to fill your 
fancy with the pageantry of days gone by, nor 
novelist to charm you with some fond tale of 
happy love, and true ? 

" You shall have books," said the Count, " but 
I have forsworn them. They tempted and lured 
me from the hard realities of life to its dreams — I 
wrote reams of poetry when I was twenty " 

" Poetry ?" cried Sybil — " you wrote poetry, 
and you never told me so t" 

" Well, I will tell you now — the folly is passed, 
and I can confess it." 

" Folly !— it was not folly," cried Sybil— '^ oh ! 
you must show me your verses !" 

" They are burnt." 

" Well, then, yon must write new ones." 

" You must be obeyed," he replied, " but they 
will be dreadful trash." 

" Shall I have them to-morrow ?" asked Sybil, 
eager as a child for this new toy. 

" To-night, if you like it ; but you must show 
them to none — not even to Miss Cains. I will be 
as foolish for you as you please, but for no one 
else. Look behind the cushion of your chair after 
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I am gone, and you will find a ballad, or a 
sonnet." 

Sybil looked at him with admiring eyes, and 
asked when, then, would he compose either sonnet 
or ballad. 

" Oh 1 I shall have plenty of time," he said, 
gaily ; " but, for goodness sake, breathe not a word 
of this to your father ; he will lose all belief in my 
business talents if he once knows that I dabble in 
poetry." 

" I shall tell no one," said Sybil, with sparkling 
eyes ; *^ it shall be my own entirely. Perhaps I 
had better leave you now, and give you time." 

He protested against this, but Sybil was too 
much afraid of losing her verses not to insist. So 
she paced one side of the cloister, whilst he walked 
along the other. She watched him, and saw him 
stop every now and then to write down something 
on a leaf he. had torn out of his pocket-book. Ere 
half an hour had elapsed he joined her, and put a 
folded slip of paper in her hand. 

" Not now," he said, as Sybil wanted to open it 
— " to-night, when you are alone ; you will feel 
more lenient when I am not by. Nay, but you 
must promise." 

VOL. II. E 
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Sybil promised, a little reluctantly, and in her 
impatience she said, in her petulant way : 

"I will go to the manor to-morrow, let tl^e 
weather be what it will — I will go to the manor 
to-morrow." 

" I am glad to hear you say so — ^your wish will 
bring us fine weather." 

"I want to settle which room is to be the 
library," she continued ; " for I will have books, 
and you must read with me, and write verses, too. 
Uncle did not write verses, but we read together," 
she added, with a sigh. 

" What, may I inquire ?" 

" Everything. Oh ! he is so learned — so 
accomplished, but he does not write verses." 

" He is not in love," replied the Count, smiling 
— " love is the great teacher and compeller." 

" Poor uncle !" thought Sybil, remembering her 
uncle's bitter confession ; " he is not very likely to 
write verses for the lady he is engaged to, and yet 
she is handsome ; but he does not love her, and 
though I have but a moderate share of good looks, 
I am loved — happy girl !" 

Happy girl, indeed, when having retired to her 
room for the night, she opened the folded paper. 
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and read the Count's verses with a beating heart. 
We will not venture on a rhymed version of the lines 
which charmed Sybil; prose will do to convey their 
meaning, and to show in what quarter the lover^s 
inspiration had found its way. Brevity was one 
of their merits, for the Count had not had time for 
either sonnet or ballad. Thus ran the lover's lay : 

"A traveller was wrecked on the shores of life. 
The wearied man took refuge in a lonely dwelling, 
not far from that whence he had gone forth to 
wrestle with the world. Strangers owned his an- 
cestral home. He shunned them. Not through 
envy : it was theirs ; but because the unhappy care 
not to see the bliss of others. 

*^Once, however, he entered the house that had 
been his so long. He wandered over the ancient 
chambers, calling up the past. In one which had 
long been locked up and unused, he saw a fair 
pearl shining. He took it with a trembling hand. 
Kash man, beware ! The pearl is not yet thine. 
It belongs to the stranger. Till thou hast it in 
thine own home, boast not." 

Poor little Sybil ! she was seventeen, and for 
the first time verses were written in her praise. 
Her tears, happy tears, flowed as she read these 
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lines, not once, but again and again. She could 
scarcely sleep that night for thinking of the blest 
future before her ; and when she slept, it was to 
dream of it — sweet dreams, full of a troubled joy. 

When she woke the next morning a bright sun 
shone in at her window. It lit the whole landscape, 
and had already half dried up the drenched roads. 
It was a splendid day, and seemed doubly so after 
the long gloom of the preceding week. 

They could go to the Manor of Raymond at length ! 
The Count early sent a message requesting to know 
if he should not have the pleasure of their company, 
and Miss Glyn sent back a stately promise of 
going. 

They went, and the whole way Sybil was in a 
dream. How wonderful her life had been since 
the days when she called Saint Vincent a dreary 
old house I — how wonderful it would be still I That 
old Raymond, who had been a sort of grand pirate 
in his way, haunted her. She longed to see his 
portrait, to see, too, that strange old chimney, all 
covered with quaint carving, which her lover had 
described to her ; and the tree that grew in one of 
the old forgotten courts, and which Denise had 
mentioned, and even the sober Narcisse admired. 
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She was sure she would like that grey old house, 
which looked so proud and lonely in the land- 
scape. 

The Manor of Raymond was a grey and tur- 
reted abode, standing aloof from other dwellings. 
It faced the sea to the west, and it was sheltered 
northwise by a little green wood. It looked quaint 
and picturesque on that shady background, but, 
alas I it was bare and desolate within. Few relics 
of the past were there in the manor. Poverty had 
laid her cruel hand on all save the stone walls, and 
a few portraits which Pride would not part with. 
Mediaeval treasures had vanished thence, and gone 
to adorn plebeian homes. Something of this Sybil 
knew. Denise had told her of the wonderful 
seven-branched iron candelabra, which once adorned 
the hall, of the carved oak chairs and cabinets, 
relics of a feudal race, which amateurs had keenly 
striven for ; of the wonderful old Limoges enamels, 
and Palissy ware, and Rouen pottery, which had 
gone away piecemeal, and some of which had found 
a home in Royal and Imperial museums. All this 
Sybil knew, and therefore was she not surprised to 
find an ancient home poorly and shabbily furnished 
with modern and common-place furniture. She 
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cared not. He was poor, she knew it, and her 
heart only yearned the more towards him, as she 
entered that old house, the only relic of his ances- 
tral possessions. Whilst he respectfully listened 
to Miss Glyn on capital, and to Mr. Kennedy on 
rape-seed, Sybil eagerly looked at the portraits, 
that stamp of blood and race of which Fate had 
not deprived him. They were bad paintings^ 
and their worthlessness had helped to save them ; 
but they were portraits, and there were five or 
six faces to remember among them. At once 
Sybil singled out Raymond. His name was written 
on the tarnished gilt frame of his portrait, so there 
was no mistaking him. Sybil had expected a 
warrior, cruel and stern-looking — ^for there were 
deeds of blood in this man's history — and she saw a 
pale, mild countenance, in which she fancied she 
could trace some resemblance to her lover; but 
harshness, severity, strength even, she saw not. 
She was disappointed, and grew rather pensive. 

Miss Cains gave the portraits a contemptuous 
look, pronounced them daubs, and led Sybil away. 
They wandered upstairs, and got into some of the 
upper rooms ; these were rather dusty, and almost 
bare. 
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" My poor duck," kindly said Miss Cains, " you 
come to an empty nest." 

" Ah I but the joy of making it warm !" cried 
Sybil with sparkling eyes. 

Miss Cains laughed. 

"Give me a ready-feathered nest!" she said 
gaily ; " what business have women to bestow — ^'tis 
their part to receive." 

" Blanche, there is something royal in giving." 

" And you feel a little queen, do you ? — well, I 
was born a subject, I confess. I wonder what 
there is up that staircase ?" 

"Garrets." 

" Come and see." 

"No— I feel tired." 

" Well, then, I shall go, and report my disco- 
veries to your majesty, if I should make any." 

" Do," a little languidly replied Sybil. 

For once she was not sorry to be alone. She 
liked to stand in that deep bay-window, and look 
on the green landscape, above which rose white 
mists of heat. She liked to lose herself in the fair 
future, as calm and serene as that aspect of nature. 
A quiet shining river flowed through the fertile 
fields ; to Sybil that river seemed the type of her 
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new destiny. How she and Andr^ de Renneville 
would read, and study, and talk together, looking 
at that fertile landscape! He would be to her 
what her uncle Edward had for some time ceased 
to be — her teacher and her friend. And then he 
wrote such beautiful verses, and Uncle Edward 
was prose, as he had told her, so that she gained 
rather than lost by exchanging one for the other. 
A sort of remorse came to Sybil with the latter 
thought. It did not seem true to the old friend- 
ship, to be thus unfavourably contrasting it with 
the new love. 

" And yet," thought Sybil, " I asked no better 
than to keep both — it was uncle who would not. 
He dislikes Andr6, and cannot give the shadow of 
a reason for it ; and he keeps away on purpose — 
surely I am not to blame t" 

But one false note will break the concord of the 
sweetest sounds, and that ungracious thought had 
sent away Sybil's happy young dreams adrift. 
She now found that she was alone, and, going to 
the foot of the staircase, called her friend. No 
one answered. Repeated summonses having pro- 
duced no more effect than this first appeal, Sybil 
got uneasy, and ventured up the dark staircase. 
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It took her to a garret, as she had supposed, but 
an open door, which some faggots at first con- 
cealed from her view, gave her the clue to 
Blanche's silence and disappearance. That door 
opened on another staircase, down which Sybil 
went. It led her to the ruined part of the manor, 
and a sound of voices, talking low, helped to guide 
her. Ere long Sybil stood in a silent grass-grown 
court, in the centre of which grew a tall tree, 
whose spreading branches made a green roof 
above. 

" Blanche!" she called eagerly, "Blanche 1" 

At the sound of her voice Count de Renneville 
appeared, surprised and smiling. 

" Why, where have you been ?" he asked. " I 
have searched the whole house for you ; and where 
is Miss Cains ?" 

" Is she not with you ?" asked Sybil. "I thought 
I heard you talking !" 

" No, I thought she was with you — I shall go 
and look for her." 

He passed beneath a low doorway, through 
which shot a gleam of sunshine, and presently came 
back. 

^* Miss Cains has found out the fowls," he said 
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" She did not see me — do come and detect her." 

He let Sybil pass before him. She stepped on 
tiptoe through the dark passage, and soon reached 
a farmyard, where Miss Cains, gravely sitting on 
an old broken chair, was engaged in feeding a 
whole flock of hens and chickens. 

" What a shame !" cried Sybil ; " why, here we 
have been hunting for you." 

" Have you !" replied Miss Cains, without turn- 
ing round. " Well, I have been here for some 
time, practising my new vocation. Fate declared 
it was teaching music, but, even as you found out 
a while ago that you were born with royal inclina- 
tions, so have I discovered that to feed hens is my 
proper duty. You are Sarah, which means princess, 
I believe ; and I am Agar, which probably means 
bondswoman." 

Sybil was so surprised at this speech that, 
instead of answering her friend, she looked at the 
Count, half inquiringly. He seemed equally 
surprised with herself, and rather confused. 

" It is too bad of Blanche to talk so," thought 
Sybil. "Of course I do not take it amiss, but 
strangers must think it odd." 

" There, I have done with you 1'' scornfully said 
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Miss Cains, seeming to address the hens, and 
rising as she spoke ; " you are no doubt delightful 
company, but, somehow or other, you cannot con- 
tent me." 

Sybil stayed in the rear to take the arm of 
Blanche Cains, and whisper : 

** What is it ? — what has happened t" 

" What is what, you dear little ninny I" asked 
Miss Cains, in her grand, disdainful way, for 
Sybil's mental weakness, 

*^But I know there is something," persisted 
Sybil — " I am sure of it. Has he annoyed you ?" 

She looked at the Count, who was walking 
before them, clearing the stones from their 
path. 

" How could so perfect a Paladin annoy me ?" 
asked Miss Cains, gaily. 

"Well, then, what is it r 

Blanche laughed, and gave Sybil a kiss, and 
called her little Countess, and, in short, would 
hear no more on the subject. 

The rest of the day produced nothing, and to 
Sybil was as a delightful dream. But from that 
day forth all show of cordiality, kindness, and 
good-will ceased between Miss Cains and the 
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betrothed of her friend. With dismay Sybil saw 
that they jarred and differed almost incessantly — 
oftener in looks than in words. She spoke first to 
Blanche, who flatly denied it ; then to Count de 
Renneville, who smiled, and tried to put her off ; 
but Sybil would not be put off, and with pretty 
despotism, insisted on an answer. He gave it at 
length, but with evident reluctance. 

" On my word," he said, " I should be too 
happy to be friends with your friend, if she would 
let me, but she will not. I have displeased her, I 
am sure, but how, I cannot imagine. Has she 
told you r 

" No — she denies it." 

" Then how can I explain or apologise, if I do 
not know my sin 1" 

"And are you really willing to apologise?" 
asked Sybil, her eyes sparkling. 

" Can you doubt it f — is she not a lady, and 
your dearest friend 1" 

" Well, then, I shall give you an opportunity to 
do so!" 

" Pray, how do you mean to manage ?" 

" I know — I know," merrily replied Sybil, and 
she would say no more. 
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Count de Eenneville seemed struck with a 
sudden thought. 

" Pray excuse the question I am going to put," 
he said, " but does not that uncle of yours, whom 
I never see, admh'e Miss Cains ?" 

Sybil opened her eyes. 

" Why, he scarcely knows her," she replied — 
" of course he admires her, but so does everyone, 
she is so handsome, only, I am sure, his admiration 
is just as disinterested as yours." 

" Perhaps he would tell you nothing about it," 
sceptically replied her lover. 

" But Blanche would — besides^ why do you put 
the question ?" 

"I was so unlucky once as to reflect on the 
colour of that gentleman's hair, and I feared Miss 
Cains had taken affront." 

" Oh ! not at that," sighed Sybil ; " she is always 
finding fault with his hair, and his eyes, and it is 
a shame." 

"Why so, pray?" 

•^Because Uncle Edward has beautiful hair," 
said Sybil, warmly — "deep gold." 

" Eed gold?" suggested the Count. 

"No, deep gold; and he has beautiful eyes — 
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gray, brilliant, and clear, honest eyes, that look 
into one's face without shrinking, and I do wish 
Blanche liked him. I had set my heart upon it, 
and she scorns him. Oh! no — that is not how 
you affronted her." 

" Then I confess I am at a loss." 

*^ Never mind. Perhaps she will tell you — I 
will give you the opportunity, you know." 

He wanted to know again how the opportunity 
was to be given him, but Sybil was full of myste- 
ries, and would tell him nothing. 

The very next day, however^ Sybil's betrothed 
learned how that young lady meant to manage. 
In the very midst of a conversation between her- 
self, the Count, and Miss Cains, she was called 
away by Denise, who summoned her with a mys- 
terious, " Mademoiselle's poor woman is below." 
Sybil started up in a sudden hurry, and saying 
eagerly, " I am coming back very soon," she was 
gone before Miss Cains could attempt to follow her. 

** Have I not managed it well 1" exultingly 
thought Sybil, as she skipped down the staircase, 
and went to the hall, where she found one of her 
pensioners, a decent widow, whom Sybil had sent 
for on the Count's arrival. 
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*^Come with me to my room," said Sybil, 
eagerly — " I have such a parcel for you !" 

And so she had, Sybil had a generous nature. 
It was an exquisite pleasure for her to bestow. 
She had plundered herself to make the widow'« 
parcel the more acceptable, and though some want 
of judgment was shown in the selection ' of a few 
articles, she had succeeded in the main. The 
widow's eyes sparkled as she saw this thing and 
that ; for this would do for Marie, and that would 
suit Catherine to perfection. 

" You are pleased — ^you are glad T' cried Sybil, 
with sparkling eyes. " Well, so am I, so am I !" 

And she was glad, indeed. She thought that 
whilst she was gladdening the widow's heart up- 
stairs, they were making it up below, and that 
henceforth there would be peace and amity between 
her lover and her friend. When the widow's trans- 
ports had subsided, and her parcel was tied up 
again, she departed with it ; and Sybil, feeling she 
had left them alone quite long enough, went back 
to the drawing-room. She found them in friendly 
converse, looking thoroughly good-humoured, and 
evidently on excellent terms. Sybil looked very 
demure and unconscious, until, she found an oppor- 
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tunity of saying privately to Count de Renneville, 

" Well, have you made it up ?" 

" I hope so," he replied. " Miss Cains has re- 
fused to let me know my offence, but she has 
magnanimously forgiven it." 

To Blanche Sybil spoke more freely, but got no 
more out of her. 

" I was not affronted at all," a little impatiently 
replied Miss Cains ; ^' but, of course, if my manner 
implied I was, it is all wrong, and I must mend it. 
I promised the Count I would do so, and I began 
at once, and so there is an end of it ; and good 
night." 

" Ah ! but did I not manage cleverly ?" asked 
Sybil, not willing to lose the glory of her little 
artifice. " You would have both gone on sulking 
for ever but for me." 

" So you left us alone on purpose ?" 

" To be sure I did ; and did I not do well !" 

She looked up rather saucily in the face of Blanche 
Cains, who smiled abstractedly. She held a light 
in one hand, and laid her other hand — and though 
not a small hand, it was a handsome one, with 
white fingers, slender and firm—on the supple 
shoulder of her friend. 
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" I wish I were like you, Sybil," she said, " I 
wish I were — and I wish you would not marry 
Count de Kenneville !" 

" What !" cried Sybil, rather indignant. 

" Yes, I wish you would not," continued Miss 
Cains, with perfect tranquillity of look, and tone, 
and manner ; " he is not good enough for you. 
Now don't mistake me ; he is quite gentlemanlike, 
and accomplished, and delightful, and he would do 
very well for a girl* like me, for instance, and be 
quite good enough ; but you ought to have some- 
thing better. A finer, larger, greater nature. 
Pity Green Eyes is your uncle ! I should say *have 
him, by all means !'" 

" Blanche ! — ^Blanche !" cried Sybil, flushed and 
angry, " what are you saying ?" 

"Nonsense, I dare say," replied Miss Cains, 
with a slight yawn ; " don't mind me — but at 
times I am like the Sybil, child — a voice which is 
not mine own speaks from within me. And don't 
mind what I said about the Count, he never was 
like Judas, and it is you, silly little thing, who are 
not good enough for him — and as for Green Eyes, 
you know, child, he is my aversion." 

She kissed her, and slowly left the room, and 
VOL. II. F 
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Sybil knelt and said her prayers, and went to bed ; 
bnt as she prayed, and undressed, and laid her 
head on her pillow, a strange vexing thought* ever 
came back. At length she resolutely said it nay, 
and fell fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER V. 

F^KOM that day forward the Count and Miss 
-*- Cains were on much better terms. And yet 
something was wanting, and Sybil saw it, but not 
what that something was. She often looked iEit 
them in doubt, and like one perplexed. Why was 
the Count so civil to Miss Cains, and yet so silent 
concerning her when she was not by? Never 
could Sybil make him speak on that subject, and 
Blanche was equally reserved. Was the war still 
going on, and the truce but a hollow one I — but 
why did they both hide from her I Often she 
looked at them wistfully, but neither seemed to 
read these looks; and certainly by neither were 
they answered. 

And thus time passed ; and as it was not to be 
a long courtship, the wedding-day was fast coming 
on. 

Miss Glyn had forgotten Capital in the excite^ 
ment of providing her niece with all that was re- 
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qoisite for a bride and a Countess, and Mr. Ken- 
nedy baring liberally opened tbe strinx^ of bis 
pnrse, ber task was indeed no li<rfat one. Miss 
Cains was almost as mncb interested in tbis part 
of tbe proceedings as Miss Gljn berself , and botb 
belped to worry Sybil. Her only bappy moments 
were tbose sbe spent witb ber lover, far from tbe 
cares of dress and bridal state. Tbe sweetness, tbe 
tenderness of Count Andr6 de Benneville were all 
bis mistress could wisb. Sbe felt be bad taken 
ber to bis heart, and tbat sbe would lie there se- 
cure. 

Her veneration for his high honour, for his gen- 
tlemanlike character, increased daily, and with it 
ber reliance on his deep and sincere affection. 
That he was reserved, that he would write poetry 
and read with her more to please her than to please 
himself, Sybil saw ; but she could not help it, and 
did not care to do so. Such as he was she liked 
him, and as there had always been a tender com- 
passion in her love, she liked him none the less 
that he wanted her more. Never had this feeling 
been stronger upon her than on an autumn even- 
ing, when she walked by his side in her father's 
garden. Count de Benneville was obliged to l^ave 
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her early, and Sybil was going to let him out by 
the door at the end of the garden. 

"We shall come this way," said her lover, 
gently pressing her arm. 

She knew what he meant — this was the path 
they would follow when they came to see her 
father, a married pair. 

She had not answered him, but he stooped and 
looked in her face with a smile. 

" Yes," she said quietly, " we shall walk along 
this path ;" then she added, " I feel in a dream, 
Andr6 — we are to be married in a few days — it is 
incredible !" 

"Why so?" 

" Because a few months ago I had heard of you 
— no more. I had not seen you — and now it is 
impossible to think of being divided from you." 

"Ay, it is indeed impossible; but for all that I 
shall not think you safe till I have you fast." 

" You are jesting. " 

" I am not. You do not know how often I have 
been disappointed." 

" What ! have you really been so often near mar- 
riage ?" demurely asked Sybil. 

" Why, no— that is to say, not very often." 
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" Not very often, sir 1" 

" You do not call half a dozen times often ?" 

And he looked round and smiled very com- 
posedly. 

"I shall remind you of that some day 1" threa- 
teningly said Sybil ; "mind, I say it and I mean 
it." 

He bowed, and resumed with a half sigh : 

"Mine has been a dreary life, Sybil, and you 
are my first ray of sunshine ; do not wonder I fear 
lest a cloud should come between us — suppose 
your father and your aunt should interfere, and 
say nay, at the eleventh hour?" 

"But I should never say no 1" cried Sybil, look- 
ing up in his face, all ardour and all truth I " I 
should be true and say yes for ever and ever." 

She shook with emotion. He took her hand, 
and softly stroked it between his. He looked 
moved — ^very much moved, and, with a sigh, he 
said, 

" How good you are I" 

"No, I am not good," cried Sybil, "but I am 
true." 

They had reached the door at which they were 
to part. He took her hand and kissed it, bade 
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her adieu, and walked away along the solitary 
road that led to his old manor. Sybil stood and 
looked after him long. She watched his figure 
lessening along the road, and she never forgot 
that sad landscape, and that grey sky, when a pale 
moon rose in the dim mist. Her heart was full of 
him and his fears. Why did he so dread losing 
her ? — was she not his as surely as if their mar- . 
riage vows had been spoken I 

" I wish I had said more to comfort him," she 
thought, as she walked back ; " but I am stupid, 
and so cold." 

She was displeased with herself, and for once 
she found it pleasant to turn frdm her own 
thoughts to the matters which absorbed Miss Glyn 
and Miss Cains. She found the two ladies 
engaged in a lively, though by no means unfriend- 
ly discussion, concerning the respective merits of 
red and blue. Miss Glyn was for red — Miss 
Cains was faithful to her favourite blue ; as the 
shawl, an Indian one, was for Sybil, that young 
lady was called upon to decide. Two magnificent 
specimens of the skill of Cashmere were placed 
before her. The red was gorgeous, the blue was 
exquisitely delicate. Miss Glyn held one, Blanche 
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the other, and Sybil sat and looked at either, and 
knew not how to decide. 

"Now is not that border perfection?" asked 
Miss Glyn. 

" Now, Sybil, look at these pink flowers creep- 
ing up into that field of blue," cried Blanche, 
eagerly. 

"They are both lovely," said Sybil, much 
perplexed — " I wish I knew which to choose." 

" My dear, I wonder you do not see how much 
finer this is," gravely said Miss Glyn. 

" Ah 1 but look at the edge of this I" cried 
Blanche. 

Sybil looked, and agreed with both. Yes, the 
red shawl was fine, and the blue shawl was fine 
too, and they were too expensive to have both, and 
she did not know which to take. 

" I wish I had some third person to advise me," 
she said, a little crossly, and soon getting wearied 
of the excitement attending the selection. 

The door of the drawing-room opened, and her 
uncle Edward entered the apartment, as if to 
answer Sybil's wish. She sat with her back to 
him, and did not turn round at once, so he had 
full time to receive Miss Glyn's withering glance, 
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and to answer it by a bow of the greatest compo- 
sure, before Sybil saw him. She gave a little 
joyful cry, and started to her feet with a ready 
exclamation. 

"Uncle, uncle, I am so glad! — you have a 
beautiful taste in dress — tell me which of these 
two shawls to choose." 

" Now, there's an honest welcome !" replied her 
uncle, shaking his heavy hair ; " I am invaluable 
because I return just in time to assist you. Pray 
am I also to decide between pearls and diamonds 1" 
he added, looking at the table, on which the costly 
jewels lay sparkling, "or between Brussels and 
Honiton?" he continued, glancing at a heap of 
laces on a chair. 

" Neither," a little disdainfully said Sybil—" I 
fear, uncle, you are no judge, after all." 

" Not of minute details, my dear, certainly." 

Miss Glyn indignantly threw the red shawl on 
a chair, and walked out of the room. 

" Have you dined, uncle ?" timidly asked Sybil, 
for she felt that her reception of her uncle had 
not been what it should be. 

" Yes, my dear, I have, thank you.'* 

" What dull weather it is to travel in !" 
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" Yes, very.'' 

Sybil looked pitifully towards Blanche, as much 
as to say, "Do help me to carry on this lame 
conversation," but Miss Oains's flowing skirt was 
even then vanishing in the closing door. 

"Do not leave me, Sybil," quickly said her 
uncle. 

"No, uncle." 

"And come here, and sit by me. I wish to talk 
to you." 

Sybil obeyed, and stood by his side. 

" Are you afraid to sit I" he asked, gravely ; 
" we used to be better friends once, Sybil." 

Sybil reddened, and drew a chair near him. 

" I have a good deal to say to you," he began ; 
" in the first place, why is Miss Gains still here ? 
She does not mean to remain for ever, does she ?" 

" What if she did!" asked Sybil, half angry. 

" Well, well, it is not of her I mean to speak, 
so let it be." 

And he raised his eyes, and looked at her so 
strangely, that Sybil's heart began to beat, and she 
felt the coming of a grief. 

" I wonder if the butcher strokes and caresses 
the lamb he is going to murder!" he said, with a 
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deep sigh, and a wistful look. " But oh ! Sybil, I 
do feel such a longing to take you to my heart, 
and caress you ! — and yet I, too, am going to kill !" 

"Uncle, uncle," gasped Sybil, "what is it — 
what can it be f 

He took her hand, and softly stroking it between 
his own, he said, 

"Do you love him very much!" 

"Yes," answered Sybil, bravely, "I do." 

"Oh I Sybil, what a pityl My poor child I 
what a pity, for you must give him up !" 

" Never 1" cried Sybil. "Never, and I do not 
believe you I You never liked him, and I will not 
believe a word of it !" 

She looked defiant and scornful, but he did not 
seem offended. 

"Poor child!" he said, "poor child!" and he 
tried to take again the hand she had indignantly 
snatched from his. But Sybil withdrew her hand 
very coldly. 

" You do not believe me ?" he said. 

"No." 

" Shall I give you proof that this man is un- 
worthy of your affections, and worthy only of your 
contempt ?" 
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Sybil turned pale as death, and trembled from 
head to foot. 

" No," she said, at length. " It is not true — ^it 
cannot be !" 

" Shall I give you proof, Sybil ?" 

Sybil gave him a piteous, frightened look. Had 
he proof? could he really lay her girlish idol low, 
and thus desecrate her first worship in the realm of 
true love I 

" I will have no proof !" she cried, impetuously. 
** I will believe in him 1" 

" And be deceived, Sybil !" 

" But I cannot be deceived ! We parted, all trust 
and affection, an hour ago, his only fear that he 
should lose me. I cannot be deceived ! He is all 
goodness, all honour, and he loves me." 

" He loves your money, child !" 

Oh ! cruel words ! He loved her money ! She 
was young, pretty, and well brought up, and 
money was her value ! She gave him an implor- 
ing look, which his shunned. 

" Sybil," he said, " I cannot spare you, I am 
too fond of you to let that man have you. I came 
back to save you. Your father is blind, your aunt 
is bent on seeing you a Countess, I must appeal to 
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your good sense, and your pride. Will you hear 
mer 

"I shall not believe you," deliberately said 
Sybil ; " but you may speak." 

*' You brave and noble little creature 1" he said, 
•with sparkling eyes. "How could he not love 
you?" 

Sybil rose and looked at him indignantly. 

" I do not want to hear my praises," she said ; 
" and I will not hear a word against him. If you 
have proof, give it, uncle, but do not utter un- 
proved accusations." 

He silently opened his pocket-book, and handed 
her a scrap of paper, minutely folded. It was in 
his writing, she knew it, but there was no envelope, 
yet it was a letter. It was very short, and ran thus : 

'* I tell you that I love you, and that I would 
rather go to ruin with you than to fortune with 
her. You doubt it? Well, then, try me 1" 

These lines were not signed, but Sybil knew the 
writing, she could have sworn to it. It was the 
writing of the fond little notes she got every morn- 
ing, of the graceful verses she kept amongst her 
choicest treasures. Still she would not confess 
herself conquered. 
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"There is no name to this," she said. "I do 
not know to whom it is addressed, nor when it was 
written. I will not condemn him upon that proof." 

Her uncle Edward took back the letter from 
her, and looked at it attentively. There was in- 
deed neither name, nor signature, nor date affixed 
to it. He knit his brows, whilst Sybil looked at 
him triumphantly. Suddenly he raised the paper, 
and holding it between him and the light of the 
lamp, he scanned it attentively. 

" Look at the water-mark," he said. 

Mechanically Sybil did as she was bid. She, 
too, held the paper up, and there, in pale charac- 
ters, woven in its texture, she read the date of the 
year. Nay, more, she recognised the English 
paper her father used. That letter had been writ- 
ten since January, and in that house. It was the 
contemporary of her letters, of the verses, of her 
fondest and most tender epistles. 

Sybil felt sick, her brain swam, her lips were 
parched and dry, then she made one last effort to 
save her perishing love. 

" It is a forgery !" she cried ; " it is a forgery .!" 

" Ask him, Sybil," said her uncle in a low tone, 
" ask him to-morrow." 
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Sybil sank down on a chair, and moaned in her 
anguish. So, he was false, he, a gentleman of 
ancient descent and spotless honour, the hero of 
her young dreams ! He was false, false to the 
heart's core, and her money was all in all to his 
sordid soul. And he looked so chivalrous and so 
truel 

Oh! Sybil, you do not know poverty and its 
grim temptations. You do not know man's ab- 
horrence for that cruel tyrant. Eighteen hundred 
years ago she was pronounced blessed, and what 
has it availed usi Man goes on worshipping 
gold in Christian communities, and striving for 
the prizes of life with heathenish ardour. Oh 1 
money, you are beauty, and virtue, and fame, and 
health, and all good things ! 

For the first time Sybil learned this bitter les- 
son. It was her money, not herself, that her be- 
trothed wanted, and how could she forgive him 
the ignoble longing? She had thought herself 
beloved, though rich, and now the truth appeared. 
No fair shining goddess, but a foul witch, hideous 
and loathsome! 

'^ Oh! God, help me!" she moaned again and 
again ^ " how could he do it ! — how could he do it T' 
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She' did not weep, but sobbed till her whole 
frame shook. 

" Ay, how could he do it 1" echoed her uncle. 
" I wish you could cry, Sybil." 

She did not heed him. She let him draw her 
towards him, and caress her with looks full of pity, 
and still she kept moaning, " How could he do 
it ?" At length her head sank on her breast, and 
her tears flowed, wild, passionate tears, that brought 
no relief. 

" How you loved that traitor !" said her uncle a 
little moodily. 

"I believed in him!" she exclaimed pitifully, 
" and he was false — false 1 Uncle, how did you 
get that letter ? — to whom did he write it I" 

She fastened on him a look that burned like flame. 

**I got it, Sybil — how, it matters little. I will 
tell you, if you like, to whom it was written — I 
mean, if you do not know it." 

Sybil's lips quivered. 

'^ Tell me nothing," she said in a low voice, " I 
want to know nothing." 

" And you must mention this to no one, Sybil 
— ^to no one save M. de Renneville, or you will 
cause irreparable mischief." 
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"I shall not," she replied apathetically, " I will 
show it to him to-morrow — and then it will be all 
over — all over !" 

She wrung her hands in her anguish. He had 
never loved her — never! He had deceived her 
all the time — all the time she had been a poor de- 
luded girl, whose fondness wearied him, or whom 
he secretly laughed at. 

" Ah ! I have been too harsh — too abrupt !" ex- 
claimed Uncle Edward, with something like re- 
morse in his tone, " I should have softened the 
truth." 

"No," she interrupted, "I can bear the truth — 
it is falsehood that kills, uncle," 

" And suspense," he added in a low tone. " You 
think yourself wretched, Sybil; and so you are, but 
oh ! that I were like you !" 

For a moment she forgot her grief, and looked 
hard at him. His eyes were bent on the fire, his 
cheeks rested on the palm of his hand, his face was 
rigid and stern. 

" If my trouble could but ease yours," he said, 
looking round at her, "but it cannot be; your 
grief is none the lighter for the burden which I 
must bear." 

VOL. 11. G 
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*^ Is she, too, false 1 " asked Sybil, with a bitter 
smile. 

" No, for if she were, I should be free. Oh ! 
Sybil, your heart is aching, but how I envy you ! 
— liberty, anything for liberty 1 — anything for the 
abhorred yoke to be broken !" 

He spoke with suppressed passion. Sybil shud- 
dered, and drew away from him. 

'* How ? — why so 1" he asked, quickly. 

" Because you are like him," she half- whispered 
1—" that is what he feels now when I am by ; 
'liberty — anything for liberty — anything for the 
abhorred yoke to be broken !' " 

" Sybil," he said, in a tone full of regret, " I 
wish I had been silent ; but, my child, never com- 
pare yourself to her — ^never compare me to that 
man. There is no likeness. He puts by a rare 
gem for a false diamond, and I loathe the stone I 
had chosen, because it is worthless." 

" So speaks all faithlessness, and so, I have no 
doubt, he speaks too," said Sybil, very bitterly ; 
" I am no pearl in his eyes, but a worthless stone 
— well, uncle, you, too, have helped to give me a 
hard lesson. There is no truth in man — he was 
born false and faithless !" 
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She spoke with a dreary emphasis, that stung 
him. He sat poking the fire in his old way, his 
bent face flushed, perhaps with the heat of the 
blazing logs — perhaps with the feeling her words 
had called up. 

*^ Sybil," he said at length, " you will know all 
some day, and not judge me so severely ^" 

" And what do I care f she interrupted, with a 
moan ; "I was happy, and you came and. robbed 
me of my happiness — ^what is anything else to me? 
Be true, be false, I care not — it is her look-out,, 
not mine " 

** Sybil, I thought you cared for me V^ 

" I do not !" she exclaimed, passionately — ^^ I da 
not — I care but for my own sorrow ; be wretched^ 
blest, is not all over for me — forever and for ever!" 

She looked up, as if appealing to Heaven in the 
anguish of her heart ; he looked at her, and forgot 
the bitterness of her words in pity for her grief. 
Uncle Edward's grey eyes flashed ; he bit his lip, 
and the blood rushed to his pale face. He hated 
her wronger then with man's fierce, revengeful 
hate, and longed to crush and destroy him. 

" My darling !— my poor lamb !" he said, softly. 

She turned round, flung her arms around his 
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neck, and cried as if her heart- would break. 
When her tears ceased, and she raised her flushed 
face from his shoulder, and met his grave look full 
of tender pity, a sort of peace came over her poor 
bruised heart. 

" Ah ! how good — how kind you are !" she said 
— " why was he not true like you I" 

^Wipe your tears, Sybil," he whispered — 
^ some one is coming." 

But Sybil could face no one then. She rose, 
and left the drawing-room by one door as Miss 
Glyn entered it by another. She met no one on 
the way, and could rush to her girlish sanctuary, 
and lock herself into it, and feel «afe against 
intrusion. She threw herself in a deep arm-chair, 
and buried her face on the pillow, and sat thus till 
the dinner-bell rang; she then sent down word 
that she had a bad headache, and could not come. 

When Denise delivered the message. Miss Glyn 
gave Sybil's uncle an indignant look, as if taxing 
him with Sybil's headache ; he returned the look 
with one tolerably cold and severe. Miss Cains 
watched them curiously, but Mr. Kennedy saw 
nothing. He was full of concern at his darling's 
headache* 
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" What can have given Pussy that headache f 
he said^ — " she was as gay and as h'ght as a lark 
this afternoon. You are half a doctor, Edward ; 
go up and prescribe to her," 

" Sybil would not follow my prescription," was 
the cold reply, 

" But the child must dine," said Mr, Kennedy, 

" Shall I try and persuade her to come down ?" 
asked Blanche, half rising, 

" Ay, do, pray. Miss Cains, Tell Pussy I want 
her." 

Miss Cains rose and went, but she soon 
returned. Sybil had refused to let her in, Mr. 
Kennedy looked perplexed, and Miss Glyn half 
angry, 

" I shall go," she said. 

" Why tease the ]30or girl I" 

" Sir," remarked Miss Glyn, giving the speaker 
a cold, fixed look, " I know what to do in this case 
— and I may know what to do in some other case 
too." 

The person whom she thus addressed looked 
undisturbed, but Mr. Kennedy was evidently 
uneasy. Miss Cains, who was still watching, saw 
there was something besides Sybil and her head- 
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ache in their minds, and, maybe, there was some- 
thing else in her mind too, for she looked at her 
plate, and preserved a demure silence. Miss 
Glyn went up to Sybil's room. She soon came 
down, saying her niece had so violent a headache, 
she could not bear the light, and must stay very 
quiet. 

" Poor little Pussy !" sighed Mr. Kennedy after 
dinner. 

He was half addressing Blanche, but she did not 
heed him. She stood looking intently at his bro- 
ther's clouded face and downcast eyes. Mr. Ken- 
nedy gave her a quick, keen look, then turned to 
Miss Glyn. She was reading the newspaper, and 
every now and then she glanced up angrily at his 
brother. 
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CHAPTER VL 

"Fl VERY one wondered at Sybil's pale face and 
■^ heavy eyes the next morning. How severe 
must have been the headache which could work 
such a change in her appearance. Sybil said it 
was very severe, but that she felt better now, and 
she shunned all explanation. After breakfast Mr. 
Kennedy said, 

'^ By what train do you leave, Edward f " 
"By the next. I shall bid you good-bye now." 
He rose as he spoke. He exchanged a polite 
adieu with Miss Cains, a cold and formal one with 
Miss Glyn, and finally came to Sybil with extended 
hand. But Miss Kenned/s hands remained 
clasped in her lap, and her look shunned his. 

" What, Pussy, have you and Ned quarrelled ?" 
asked her father, surprised. 

Miss Glyn said nothing, but looked hard at her 
niece, and seemed rather glad at her coldness. 
Miss Cains went to the window and looked out. 
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" Good-bye, Sybil," said a voice near her. 

He was stooping over her chair as he spoke, al- 
most in her ear. 

Sybil looked round ; then, suddenly flinging her 
arms around his neck, she burst into tears, and 
laid her head on his shoulder. He had killed her 
young love in her heart, he had been pitiless, oh ! 
very pitiless, but he had been true ; and when she 
thought of her lover's treachery, her whole heart 
yearned back towards this faithful friend, who 
would rather risk her hatred than not save her. 

Miss Glyn looked on indignant ; Mr. Kennedy 
whistled amazed ; even Miss Cains had a look of 
surprise ; but without heeding them, Sybil's friend 
sat down by her side, wiped away her tears with 
his handkerchief, and, bending over her, whispered 
softly, 

^^Be brave, my noble little Sybil — be brave!" 

Her look met his, and flashed brightly, for it 
read there truth, affection, and infinite pity. She 
raised herself up, and almost smiled. She gave 
him her hand, and, pressing it with feverish ar- 
dour, she said, 

** Good-bye, uncle," in a tone that implied, " rely 
upon me." 
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He was late, and left the room at once, but the 
door had scarcely closed upon him, when it opened 
again, and he saw Sybil, her face still wet with 
tears. 

"Uncle, write to me," she entreated a little 
vehemently. 

" Yes, Sybil, I will — ^good-bye, God bless you I" 

He was gone, and Sybil's heart ached ; with 
him seemed to go strength and consolation. Ah I 
how hard it was to remain alone with an un- 
spoken grief ! It was very hard indeed I 

" Sybil," gravely asked her aunt when she re- 
entered the drawing-room, " what ailed you ?" 

" I was hysterical," replied Sybil very quietly, 

" And why were you hysterical ?" persisted Miss 
Glyn. 

Sybil shook her head rather sadly, but made no 
other answer, and somehow or other Miss Glyn 
felt silenced. Several times during the course of 
the morning she looked at her niece, and felt more 
puzzled every time she looked, Sybil sat bending 
over a pretty little frame, embroidering a pair of 
slippers she had begun for her future husband. 
The pattern, of his designing, was elegant and 
rich ; the task was one in which Sybil had, up to 
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the present, delighted, but her face was now both 
rigid and pale, and there was a sort of sternness in 
the regular motion of her little white hand. Once, 
however, she paused, and her dark eyes dilated, 
whilst her pale lips parted, for as eleven struck, the 
door opened, and Count de Renneville entered. 
It was his hour, and just as usual he looked — smil- 
ing, pleasant, courteous, and happy. He went up 
to Sybil ; he took her listless hand and kissed it ; 
he noticed her altered looks, and, with tender an- 
xiety, he inquired into the cause. 

" I have a headache," she answered. 

" I am concerned, truly concerned. Does not 
this work fatigue you? Pray put it by — pray do." 

And suiting the action to the word, he gently 
removed the frame from before her. Sybil leaned 
back in her chair, and looked and listened, and 
felt in a dream. His voice was the same as ever. 
No false note in these pleasant tones gave token 
of the perfidy within. Was it, then, so easy to 
deceive? Could treachery look so like truth ? 

" I shall take a lesson from him," thought Sybils 
and she schooled herself to show him no change of 
manner. Her headache accounted for its gravity. 

It had never been the custom to leave these 
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lovers mach alone ; Miss Glyn thought they woald 
have plenty of time after marriage, and ilr. Ken- 
nedy objected to it, as a violation of the customs of 
the country* Such tetes-a-tetes as the size of the 
drawing-room afforded, they had, and it was recog- 
nized as Sybil's right to walk down the garden 
with her betrothed when he left. Thus when the 
Count rose, after spending an hour with the family, 
Sybil rose too, and without saying a word, went up 
to her room to put on her hood and cloak. Count 
de Renneville waited till she returned, talking 
gaily the while with Miss Glyn, who stood with 
her hands behind her back, holding forth on 
capital. 

" Of course you will come to-night t" graciously 
said his future aunt. 

Count de Renneville bowed, and said he should 
have that pleasure. Sybil was entering the room 
at that moment. She heard the invitation, and she 
also heard the reply. A smile passed across her 
pale face, but a smile so stem that Blanche, who 
was looking at her, rose, startled, and came up to 
her. 

"You little Judith," she whispered, "what is 
the matter?" 
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Sybil held up a warning forefinger, enjoining 
silence, and informed Count de Renneville that 
she was ready. He came to her with a joyful 
start, and passing his arm within hers, led her 
away. 

The young man was very cheerful that morn- 
ing, he was very full, too, of his coming happiness. 
He had no doubts, no misgivings, as on the pre- 
ceding day. 

"Another week, dearest Miss Kennedy," he said, 
fondly, " and all will be over." 

Sybil gave him a moody look, then tore a leaf 
out of his own book. 

"You know," she said, "that Blanche is not to 
leave me !" 

Count de Renneville sighed. 

"You know I must please you," he replied; 
" but I must be frank — ^I cannot sympathize with 
that young lady." 

"Why sol" 

" I have no good reason to give — a secret an- 
tipathy. I am sure she is a delightful person, but 
I cannot like her." 

^* Why, it snowed last night," said Sybil, sud- 
denly stopping short. 
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Count de Renneville looked surprised, and well 
he might. The snow lay thick and deep on the 
ground, the trees were laden with it, the whole 
landscape was buried in a white pall, and Sybil 
spoke of the snow as one who has but just per- 
ceived it. 

"Surely you knew it?" he said, half incredu- 
lous. 

"No, I did not." 

Nor had she known it, indeed. One absorbing 
thought had made the external world vanish from 
before her eyes. 

Count de Renneville looked at her, and began 
to perceive that something was the matter. They 
stood near a small thatched summer-house at the 
end of the garden. Sybil made a sign, he opened the 
door, let her pass, and followed her in. She sat 
down, he remained standing. Sybil gave a little 
shiver, and drew her cloak closer around her. The 
place was damp, dark, and deadly chill. 

" You will take cold," said the Count, who was 
very pale. 

Sybil raised her eyes to his. 

" I shall not stay long," she said. 

He bowed ; she resumed, 
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"I have been reading the story of Camiola 
Turin^a this morning. You know it, of course ?" 
. "I do not." 

'*She was rich, and Orlando of Arragon w^as 
poor, and a captive. She promised to ransom him 
if be would promise to marry her. She kept her 
word, and he broke his.. More passed between 
them, but in the end they parted, and Camiola, out 
of very scorn, gave him that money he prized so 
highly. If I could, so would I do," added Sybil, 
rising, and looking at her lover with eyes that 
burned like a clear flame. '*I would give you 
freely that money which was all you prized in me. 
I would," she continued, opening her hands as if 
they were pouring out gold before him, " but I am 
not my own mistress, and therefore I must be 
satisfied with returning you all that is yours." 

She placed on the table, as she spoke, the pearls, 
the diamonds, and the three lines in the Count's 
writing which she had received the night before. 

" You wrong me," said the Coimt, looking pale 
and sullen ; " but I will say nothing." 

" You do well. Mind me, I could forgive your 
infidelity, for I suppose such things are involun- 
tary ; but I cannot your treachery* You scorned 
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her to me, a while ago you did it again, and it was 
she whom you loved after all. Worse still, loving 
her, you could still wish to marry me. It was the 
money, the miserable money. I need say no more 
— ^you know all I think of you." 

Count de Renneville trembled with anger and 
shame. The. quiet scorn of Sybil's manner was 
not meant indeed to draw forth a lover's penitence. 
Yet when he saw her turning to the door, he could 
not bear to let her go thus from him. 

"Miss Kennedy," he said, "you cannot mean 
this. Let me explain — ^let me speak to your 
aunt ^" 

" I am the person to be spoken to," interrupted 
Sybil ; " my consent was that last given, but is the 
first to be retracted. Prove that I have judged 
you falsely if you can." 

But Count de Eenneville could not do this. He 
was too much of a gentleman, after all, to deny his 
own handwriting, and his baseness did not go to 
the extent of a barefaced lie. He knit his brows, 
and said a little sullenly, 

"Young ladies are severe judges of human 
nature, I know — they expect rather more than 
man's imperfection can always yield ; but I had 
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hoped you had some trust in me, some faith in my 
honour " 

«* That will do," interrupted Sybil, with a little 
wave of her hand ; " that will do, sh:." 

And she walked out of the summer-house, look- 
ing so cool and haughty, that if ever Andre de 
Renneville felt inclined to hate a woman, it was 
then. 

Sybil went on to the house without ever looking 
back, and he made no attempt to follow her. In 
this he did well. All was lost, and it was useless, 
worse than useless, to humble his pride to that 
scornful girl. Since they were to part, let that 
last image of him she should carry away with her 
show him standing there, pale, defiant, neither 
confessing nor denying. 

"It is all over," thought Sybil, entering the 
house ; " all over for ever. I am glad he was not 
mean, and bore it well." 

"Sybil, where are the diamonds?" agitatedly 
asked Miss Glyn, meeting her niece in the hall. 

"I left them in the summer-house," replied 
Sybil. 

Miss Glyn was struck dumb. 

" I left them in the summer-house," said Sybil 
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again, ** for Count de Benneville to take away." 
Miss Glyn so far recovered her breath as to say : 
" And why should he take them away, child f 
Sybil raised her steady eyes to Miss Glyn s face, 
and said calmly : 

" Because we have parted — everything is over." 
" You have quarrelled?" said Miss Glyn, faintly. 
" Oh I no," very calmly replied Sybil ; " we did 
not quarrel — there was no need for that; but I 
learned something which made me think it would 
be better for us two to part — ^and we have done 
so. 

^^ Come with me," said Miss Glyn, feeling the 
hall was no place for this conversation. She took 
the hand of her unresisting niece, and led her 
into the study, where they found Mr. Kennedy 
writing. 

"Well, Pussy," said he, looking up, "how is 
your headache I" 

"She has been and jilted the Count!" cried 
Miss Glyn, who had had time to get angry ; " her 
banns published and all I" 

" Sybil I" cried Mr. Kennedy, with a start and 
a heightened colour. He thought she would deny 
it, but she did not. "Why did you do this?" he 
VOL. II. H 
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asked anxiously; "do you know what you have 
doner 

" I cannot help it," sadly said Sybil. " I learned 
that he liked another girl, he did not deny it, and 
so we parted." 

" What girl I" angrily asked Miss Glyn. 

"I was not told her name," answered Sybil; 
" but he was false, and could not deny it, and so 
we parted." She spoke in a monotonous, me- 
chanical tone, but resolute and low. 

" And so you took it on yourself to do all this 
without consulting any one 1" said Miss Glyn, very 
warmly. 

"You have been hasty,", gravely remarked Mr. 
Kennedy. He was bitterly disappointed, and looked 
as he felt. 

" I could not marry a man who only wanted my 
money," said Sybil. 

" How do you know that ?" sharply asked her 
aunt. 

"He did not deny it." 

There was no answering this, so Miss Glyn 
turned her wrath in another quarter. 

" Mr. Kennedy," she said angrily, " that man is 
at the root of all th*J." 
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Mr. Kennedy bit his pen, and frowned, but said 
nothing ; and Sybil, wearied of all, softly stole out 
of the room, and went upstairs. She met Blanche 
at her door. She went up to her, took her in her 
arms, and said a little passionately, 

"Blanche, I love you more than ever — more 
than ever !" 

" What has happened I" asked Miss Cains, look- 
ing rather startled. 

" We have parted, it is all over, but I love you 
more than ever — ^more than ever." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

rpHERE is always imagination in a young girl's 
^ first love. It was not merely Andre de Een- 
neville who had won Sybil's affections^ it was the 
gentleman of noble birth, of refined feelings, of 
stainless honour, and of many heavy troubles. 
Had he been a gay and rich young man, she might 
not have cared for him ; or if she had liked him, it 
would assuredly have been^on different grounds, 
and in a different way. He had conquered her by 
his sorrows, and the supposed greatness and good- 
ness of his nature. But his griefs now wore a 
sordid look, and his very virtues were unreal — the 
mere creatures of her brain. Sybil had sense 
enough to see this, and as pity and esteem had 
helped the birth of love, so contempt now helped 
to kill it, surely and very swiftly. She would not 
go on lamenting a man who had deceived her so 
basely, and sold himself more basely still. But 
our heart is a complex being after all — a world 
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within a world, which baffles all explanation. If 
Sybil grieved little for her lost lover, she grieved 
keenly, bitterly, for her lost love — for the faith 
and the trust she could have no more. It is very 
cruel to youth, is this first wakening to the possi- 
bility of treachery and falsehood. Of course we 
all know that there are great treasons in this life 
of ours ; we know of them, for we have read his- 
tory, but remote and vague is the knowledge. It 
is like death — seen daily, but scarcely believed in 
till it comes home to us, and makes a place vacant 
around our own hearth. Sybil had learned that 
men do betray, that, girls can be deceived, but she 
could not connect these sad truths with herself, or 
think them woven in her destiny. Her lover was 
to be great, and good, and true, and the very soul 
of honour ; her love was to be faithful and eternal. 
There might be trouble in store for her, partings 
bitter as death, calamities, too, but not treachery — 
not falsehood I And now she was called upon to 
realize these cruel things. She had to remember 
not what that loved one had seemed to be, but 
what he had been all along. There arose a great 
hatred in her heart, not for him — she scarcely 
deigned to hate him — but for that illusion which 
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had nearly made her its victim. Oh! how she 
scorned her blindness, how she loathed every ten- 
der and trusting word she had bestowed on the 
ingrate! How she would have annihilated that 
past if she could ; burned it out of her life, and 
seared its very traces ! 

Something of all this was in her face when she 
clasped Blanche in her arms, and told her that she 
loved her more than ever. Miss Cains rarely 
changed colour, but her eyes often took a look of 
sudden quickness, which showed her consciousness 
of what passed around her. That look now passed 
through them swiftly. She placed her hand on 
Sybil's shoulder, and gently made her enter her 
own room. When the door was closed upon them, 
she said, 

" What has happened ? Why do you look so ? 
It is rather dreadful, young lady." 

" I look as I feel," moodily replied Sybil ; ** but 
I love you more than ever, for you are good and 
true, and he — well, I will not quarrel with him for 
preferring you. Only, why had he not the man- 
liness to give me up t You would not have had 
him — but he might have tried. I suppose he was 
too sordid." 
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Miss Cains frowned. 

" I do not understand you," she said drily. 

" You do, Blanche, but you want to screen him, 
and it is too late ; all is over between us." 

"But I am not the cause," said Blanche, very 
gravely. 

" No, his own baseness is ; and, Blanche, your 
name has not been mentioned. I have not men- 
tioned it even to him, much less to my aunt, or 
even to my father. You are not to blame, but they 
might not like it." 

" You are a darling I" said Blanche, evidently 
much relieved ; " but, my dear child, do not speak 
in those tragic tones. It is a quarrel, but your 
banns are published, and you will be the little 
Countess after all !" 

Sybil got a little indignant. 

" Do you think I will marry a man who loves 
you?" she asked, her eyes flashing. 

" But, my darling, how do you know he loves 
me ?" gaily asked Blanche. 

" I taxed him with it — he did not deny it." 

Miss Cains looked down on the floor, and knit 
her smooth brows. 

"Well," she said, looking up with a scornful 
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smile, " I suppose that, being poor and handsome, I 
am made for that sort of thing — ^to be insolently 
liked, I mean ; but, after all, Sybil, you know it 
was you whom he preferred. You were to be the 
Countess, the mother of his children, the honoured 
restorer of the family ; and I must hope he kept no 
place for me, since there was none left I could fill 
decently." 

Sybil smiled drearily. 

"You mean kindly, Blanche," she said, '*but 
that will not do. Besides," she added, with a sig- 
nificant compression of her lips, "you do not un- 
derstand me, nor why I must for evermore hate the 
man : he was not true." 

She looked very stern and severe. 

"You little Puritan!" said Miss Cains. "He 
was, like all men, faithless. What of that 1 I sup- 
pose they cannot help it," she composedly added. 

" But I can help being betrayed !" replied Sybil, 
with a light in her dark eyes, which, spite her pale- 
ness, gave her such sudden beauty that her friend 
was dazzled. 

" He was a contemptible wretch !" she exclaimed, 
scornfully. "You look divine just now, Sybil. A lit- 
tle spirit, all pure pale flame ; but I suppose he liked 
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substance too !" she said, tapping her foot angrily 
on the floor. " You do well to discard him ; but 
for all that, jou had his better liking. I have seen 
it a hundred times. The baser part he gave to me, 
and, I will be honest, I saw that too, and I hated 
him for it," she added, clenching her hands; "and 
I will live to be avenged on Monsieur le Comte ! " 

"Avenged!" echoedSybil, relapsing into languor. 
" Who cares for revenge on the base ? Contempt 
will dor 

" I have no patience with you," cried Miss Cains, 
impatiently. "You are a great deal too mag- 
nanimous for me. If I had him under my foot, 
so, I would crush him I How dare he betray you, 
and insult me I" 

" Let us think no more about him," composedly 
said Sybil. " What ought we to wear this even- 
ing ? You know we are going to Mrs. Ronald's." 

" No, Sybil, do not try that — do not, you will 
break down." 

" Well, Blanche, I say it again, you do not know 
me. Break down, and for him — never! I say 
again, what ought we to wear this evening ?" 

Miss Cains again attempted to dissuade her from 
going out. Sybil was resolute. She would not 
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stay at home and mourn, she would not grieye for 
him. She would show the traitor it was not in his 
power to rob her of life's joys. She was so deter- 
mined, and so inexorable in her resolve, that Miss 
Cains began to think she did not know much of 
Sybil, after all. "There is iron in her," she 
thought, watching her pale, resolute face and tear- 
less eyes. There was iron, and there was fever 
too. So her friend gave in, and humoured her. 

" You are pale," she said, " so I shall deck you 
with roses, which will give you a colour. White 
will do for your dress — and then you will be a 
little victim ready for the sacrifice ! But no, he 
will be there, and he praised you in white, with 
roses, so he will think '^ 

" It is not he," interrupted Sybil, " it is uncle 
who likes me in white, and I will wear that, and 
nothing else. What will you put on ?" 

"Blue!— eternal blue!" sighed Blanche, with 
mock gravity. " I, too, have your uncle's autho- 
rity for it, for he is the great lawgiver in matters 
of dress here, I believe." 

Miss Glyn was little inclined for the party, and 
spoke of sending in an apology. But Sybil was 
resolute, and as her father was compelled to stay 
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within, she insisted on having her aunt for a 
chaperon. Spite the bitterness of her disappoint- 
ment, Miss Glyn yielded. She hoped to soften 
Sybil by this concession, and to get at the truth of 
the morning's quarrel, as she persisted in calling 
it. Suspicions she had, and these she chose to 
express in private hints to Miss Cains, when they 
happened to remain alone together after dinner. 

" I trust. Miss Cains, you are coming with us ?" 
she said, witji kind patronage. 

"Yes-T-Mrs. Konald has asked me," was the 
quiet reply. 

" Mrs. Eonald could not do less than to ask our 
visitor," said Miss Glyn. 

" Oh I I do not claim being invited on my own 
merits, Miss Glyn. I know my value too well for 
that-" 

"Now, Miss Cains, don't be humble," drily 
answered the elder lady — "it won't do. You 
have been thoroughly appreciated, and you know 
it." 

Miss Cains rose, drew herself up, and said, 
gravely : 

"I will not pretend to misunderstand you — I 
shall not go to Mrs. Konald's to-night." 
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She left the apartment as she uttered this 
speech, and went up to her own room. There 
Sybil, when she was dressed, came and found 
her. 

"You are not getting ready!" she said, sur- 
prised. 

^' I am not going, my dear ; your aunt has 
chosen to express suspicions which I could not 
well deny. The Count will probably be at Mrs. 
Ronald's to-night, and if Miss Gl3m began watch- 
ing me, I should feel exasperated. Better stay 
within ; believe me, Sybil, I am sick of the world 
— it is no punishment to me." 

Sybil insisted, but rather languidly. Her heart 
was in nothing now — not even in the presence of 
her friend; besides, Miss Cains seemed bent on 
remaining at home, and repeatedly declared she 
was sick of parties. Sybil felt in a mood to 
believe her — ^how empty was the world — how 
burdensome were its pleasures to her now! As 
she went down to join her aunt, her father called 
her into his study. 

" Sybil," he said, " is this matter really over ? 
Is there no mending of it I" 

" None," apathetically replied Sybil ; " he would 
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come back to me, I dare say, if I wished it, but I 
do not, and he must stay away." 

"Let it be, then," a little sulkily said her 
father ; *^ here is a letter of Ned for you," and he 
threw on the table a large square letter, securely 
sealed with bright red wax. 

Sybil took it, and her heart beat with something 
like joy as it lay in her hand. Here was a friend 
— a true friend — speaking to her at last. All the 
others had been blind, but he, clear-sighted, 
because unselfish, had warned her from the first. 
She would not read his letter now, but she would 
take it with her ; the sense that she had it would 
calm her, and give her strength to go through the 
self-inflicted trial of Mrs. Ronald's party. 

" I shall read it when I come back," she said to 
her father. 

"Read it when you please," he replied, care- 
lessly. 

He was vexed with her, and he showed it 
plainly. Tears stood in Sybil's eyes. • Then her 
happiness was not her f ather^s first thought, after 
all ! But she felt intuitively this matter was best 
left unargued, and with affected cheerfulness she 
left Mr. Kennedy's study. 
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Sybil was beautifully dressed this evening, and 
Mrs. Ronald's party was one of the most brilliant 
which that lady had given yet. Sybil was the 
belle of the night, and Miss Glyn's ears rang with 
her praises; but that lady's brow remained 
clouded. Her niece had never looked so hand- 
some, had never been in such high spirits, being 
rather quiet in society, had never been so much 
courted and admired ; but for all that Miss Glyn 
was miserable. She had half hoped that the same 
feeling of pride which had taken Sybil to the ball 
would have taken her false lover too ; not only, 
however, did she not see him, but she heard the 
most unpleasant news — Count de Eenneville was 
gone to Paris. He had taken the train that very 
afternoon. 

Madame de Lonville was her informant, and 
much puzzled that lady looked as she imparted the 
tidings to Miss Glyn. 

Sybil's aunt had a sense of dignity which over- 
balanced every other consideration. She saw that 
Sybil had so managed as to make reconciliation 
impossible, and bitter though her disappointment 
was, she scorned to show it. She was wise enough, 
too, to feel that to delay in telling the truth could 
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injine SjbH and serve no other purpose, so she re- 
plied ddiberatel J, 

** It is mv niece's doin^. They have parted — 
I appiore Sybil entirely.'' 

Madame de Lonville's babyish face showed un- 
feigned amazement. 

" Why, the banns were published T* she said. 

** They were — ^but it is never too late to rej^nt 
an error, and it was not too late to repair this, 
lackily for my niece. You were mistaken in that 
gentleman, Madame de Lonville.'' 

" What is it?— what did he do !" asked that lady 
with unfeigned curiosity. 

"I have no wish, and, indeed, no right to injure 
him — he is punished enough as it is," was Miss 
Glyn's magnanimous reply. 

More than this Madame de Lonville could not 
extract from her, and Sybil she could not get at. 
The young lady was engaged for every dance, and 
in the interval was too much surrounded by her 
partners to be accessible. Madame de Lonville 
thought to wait until they were going, but Sybil 
was determined to be the last at the ball, and Ma- 
dame de Lonville got tired and went away. 

Miss Glyn bided her niece's time with heroic 
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patience. She was very angry with Sybil, but 
she admired her spuit. "She got it from the 
Glyns," she thought proudly. It was provoking in 
Sybil to have thrown away such an opportunity of 
becoming a Countess, but having done so, it was 
but right to carry it through, and dance as gaily 
as if no Count had ever existed. 

'' I would have done it," thought Miss Glyn. 

So she waited Sybil's pleasure, and never com- 
plained that she had stayed late as they rode home. 
She intended, however, catechising her ere they 
parted that night, or rather that morning; but 
when they entered the house together, and she saw 
Sybil's pale and haggard face, her purpose melted 
from her. She bade her good night, and put off 
her questioning till the morning. 
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CHAPTEK VIIL 

" /\H ! what an evening 1-— what an evening T 
^ moaned Sybil, as she entered her cold room. 
She had told Denise not to sit up for her, and the 
poor girl, tired with house-work, obeyed very will- 
ingly. So Sybil undressed alone. Her heart was 
full of anguish. She had acted a part beyond her 
strength, and not in her nature. What did she care 
for the world, and for pride I It was all her lost 
love, his treachery, her misplaced faith, her bright 
illusions turned into cold and ghastly spectres. 
She wrung her hands ; she could have cried aloud 
in the excess of her misery. Suddenly she remem- 
bered her uncle's letter. With eager hand she 
broke the seal, and read : 

" Sybil, dearest Sybil," he wrote, " I have no 
comfort to give you, I fear — expect none from 
me. I am no magician, to do the work of Time, 
and I have no right to forestall the bitter know- 
ledge which Time alone will give you* Your 
VOL. II. I 
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grief will end — it will end sooner than you think, 
for man's grief is like man himself — brief and 
mortal; for eternal sorrows we want immortal 
sufferers. Let one thought, however, strengthen 
you in your trial — ^you have come farth a con- 
queror, you have not been weak and foolishly fond, 
and there is no blot of folly on your little victory. 
Happy are you in this, Sybil ; for which is the 
most perilous and profaned of all our human feel- 
ings, if not Love I Even in Paradise, even in the 
union whichGod himself had blessed, there was dan- 
ger, and through love the first man fell, and brought 
on his hapless seed the inheritance of sin and death. 
It is something, Sybil, to pass freely through this or- 
deal, and to look back, in sorrow indeed, but not in 
shame, on the past. It matters little to have be- 
stowed love unworthily, provided love was not bom 
of unworthy motives. 

*' To be wrecked on that sea is a common lot; but 
to have gone forth, not with a brave and earnest 
heart, but in idle pleasure seeking quest, is bitter 
humiliation added to the sorrow of shipwreck. My 
pride has had such a fall, SybiL Beauty lured 
me; I had the knowledge and experience which 
failed you, and yet I rushed upon my fate in very 
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folly. There was as much to warn me as there 
was to deceive you. For you were right to trust, 
Sybil. Always lay that comfort and soothing 
unction to your soul. You were right to trust 
him. He was false through temptation and weak- 
ness, not through habit, or, worse still, through 
nature. Out of your great wreck you have saved 
self-respect. Some, Sybil, reach the shore, and 
leave all they once had in that great, deep, pitiless 
sea, and must begin life on a fresh score — happy 
when they are free, and can do so. 

" It is late, and I can write no more to-night. 
I am sitting up in a little village inn by the kitchen 
fire, and a drowsy girl is nodding over her knitting 
till I have done. She is red-cheeked and red- 
armed — health and labour have been with her 
from her childhood, I doubt if her heart will ever 
ache as yours aches to-night, Sybil, though you are 
both one flesh. But provident nature has endowed 
this suflFering child of hers with a thick coating. 
Endurance is the ba^lge of her tribe, and had need 
be. The tired and surly traveller, the coarse 
dropper-in of the village tavern, have had her for 
their butt, and enured her. The faithless lover, 
the ill-tempered husband, will find their match in 

I 2 
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her. She will be blunt to the infidelity of the one, 
and ready to rail and scold at the brutality of the other. 
And is she really of the same race with you, my 
little proud Sybil, so quick, so keen, so sensitive, 
so broken down because faithlessness has come 
near youf Can habit and tearing, that second 
nature, place such great difference where nature 
herself has, as a rule, placed so little ? 

" I would say more, but the poor wearied drudge 
has wakened up, and looked at me with her drowsy 
eyes. I, too, am tired, so good night, Sybil. I 
have been out in this dreary weather, and got wet, 
and sat here to get rid of the damp chill. I shall 
sleep well to-night, but, my poor little Sybil, will 
you ?" 

"Sleep!" thought Sybil, as she closed the letter; 
" no, I cannot sleep ; shall I ever sleep again ?" 

She looked very ill and worn when she came 
down the next morning. Nevertheless she would 
go to a party to which both Miss Cains and she 
had been asked for some time, and which fell on 
that very night. And Miss Glyn, though she 
scarcely approved, accompanied her. She still 
admired her niece's spirit, and thought it best to 
show the world they could bear parting from the 
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Count. Miss Cains shook her head when Sybil 
asked her to go with them. 

" No, my dear," she said. " I am sick of parties, 
and love home best. I shall dress you, however, 
for you must be made lovely !" 

The word " home " made Miss Glyn frown. 
Did Miss Cains mean to stay for ever ? She put 
the question to Sybil as they drove away. 

" I do not know, aunt," was the apathetic reply. 
" She is very unfortunate* She cannot get an en- 
gagement, and that preys upon her spirits." 

"But does not make her thin. Your father 
remarked to me how stout she is getting." 

"Why does he hot like her? Why does no 
one like her*?" almost angrily asked Sybil. " She 
is goodness itself, and no one will acknowledge it." 

'' Oh ! yes, I know one who saw Miss Cains's 
merits," sharply said Miss Glyn ; " and I dare say 
so do you !" 

Sybil did not answer the taunt. Partly through 
prudence, partly because she did not care about 
it. She cared about nothing just then, and, sad- 
dest of all, she felt as if she would care about 
nothing more for ever and ever. Perhaps she had 
loved the Count better than she thought, after all. 
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Perhaps first wounds, though not always the 
deepest, must ever create this feeling of desolation. 
Later we feel the blow as keenly, but we know 
that we shall recover. In youth we rarely suspect 
this. It is all over for ever and ever, as Sybil 
thought. Life is a blank, a waste, and we walk 
on to the goal with the ruins around us. 

In that mood Sybil bore her grief, and night 
after night went into the world pale and defiant, 
and, as she thought, broken-hearted. Miss Glyn 
accompanied her, for Mr. Kennedy was just then 
deep in troublesome accounts, and Miss Cains had 
given up the world, as she told Sybil. This lasted 
a week. 

As the two ladies came home one evening 
earlier than usual. Miss Glyn exclaimed suddenly, 

^' Why, there's a light in the drawing-room !" 

Sybil looked through the carriage window, and 
saw the light too. 

" I wonder who authorises Miss Cains to keep 
state in the drawing-room of Saint Vincent?" 
continued Miss Glyn, with considerable asperity. 

A shadow was even then moving across the 
blind, but if Miss Glyn's eyesight was not keen 
enough to know male from female shadows, 
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Sybil's was. Had her uncle come back ? — sbe did 
not dare to say so to her aunt. Miss Glyn did not 
like Mr. Kennedy's brother, and Sybil knew it. 
Besides, she was not bound to speak, for another 
shadow suddenly appeared, and this time she 
recognised Blanche's figure. For a few seconds 
the two shadows stood close to each other, as if 
talking, then they seemed to blend into one as 
they crossed, and, parting, they left the window a 
plain blank square of light. 

"Is it he?" thought Sybil, with a beating 
heart — " is it he ? Oh ! if he could but comfort 
mel" 

She preceded her aunt when the carriage 
stopped, and ran up to the drawing.room with a 
sort of eagerness. She looked round quickly on 
entering the room, but Miss Cains sat alone, and 
on seeing her, put down her book with a little 
yawn. 

" So soon ?" she said, 

" Yes — was that uncle who was with you ?" 

" I suppose so," composedly replied Miss Cains ; 
"some one entered this room, looked in, and 
Walked out, and I suppose it was Green Eyes." 

"Did you not see, Blanche?" 
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" My dear, I never see what I do not like to 
look at," was the scornful reply, " and, I may add, 
what does not like to look at me." 

Sybil did not answer this, for Miss Glyn now 
made her appearance, and with some asperity 
hoped that Miss Cains was careful about fire and 
waxlight — ^it was so easy to set a house on fire. 

" Deplorably easy !" composedly said Miss Cains. 

Miss Glyn tightened her lips, not to say some- 
thing inhospitable, and Sybil lingered in the room, 
hoping her uncle would return, but he did not. 
They did not meet till the next morning, and then 
without seeking it, Sybil came upon her uncle as 
he was smoking in the cloister. He looked rather 
earnestly at her pale worn face, but made no com- 
ment. He only said : 

" Where were you last night I — at a party, 
Sybil ? — why do you do that ? — ^you cannot cheat 
yourself. Is it worth while cheating others I" 

" No," she answered, *^ and I am tired of it. I 
will go out no more. Only, uncle, do go on 
writing to me — oh ! pray do !" 

He was struck with the Imploring earnestness of 
her tone. He had written to her almost daily, 
and these letters had yielded her a bitter consola- 
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tion. Sybil would talk of her grief to none ; she 
would not tease her father and her aunt — ^per- 
haps because she would not hear their questions, 
and she would not trouble Blanche with a sorrow 
she had caused. But she wanted some one to 
remember her, and bear a part of her burden, and 
this her uncle's letters did for her. He did not 
make light of her grief ; he wearied her with no 
commonplace consolation ; he acknowledged her 
sorrow. It was rather all human lamenting that 
he sounded and found shallow, than her own 
particular trouble, which he derided. That 
craving restlessness which is at the root of all 
grief, he soothed, and Sybil longed for this silent 
speech, as the weary long for repose. 

" Very well," he answered, after a brief pause — 
" I will write to you still." 

"I ought not to ask it, I know," said Sybil, 
sadly, " for you are very busy ; but grief makes 
me selfish." 

" Selfish, Sybil ! — ^I wonder when it will do that 
to you ? Never ! — never ! As to my being busy, 
it is gentle hypocrisy in you to mind it, you know. 
But why do you want me to write? — will not 
speech do 1" 
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"No. I read a letter again and again, and 
when should I see you alone ? It is just a chance 
that we are here five minutes together. Besides, I 
like your letters, uncle." 

"Very well, your ladyship shall get one this 
evening." 

" Thank you — thank you. Oh ! you are so 
good!" 

" Am I ? Poor little bruised reed, who would 
not be good to you?" 

He laid his hand on her shoulder, and looked 
down at her upraised face with sorrowful com-* 
passion. 

" Sybil !" called Miss Glyn, from a window. 

Sybil looked up, and saw her aunt frowning ; 
but she obeyed the summons, and left her uncle, 
who remained in the cloister smoking. 

"Ah I how selfish I am ! " thought Sybil. "I 
now wish I were alone in this house, with my 
father and him. He is the only one who knows 
how to comfort me." 

It is awkward to be angry, and not to be able to 
give cause for such anger. In this predicament 
was Miss Glyn when Sybil joined her. It had 
incensed her to see the familiar attitude of " the 
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impostor," as she called him, with his hand laid on 
the shoulder of her niece, but she would not tell 
Sybil so. So she was sharp and cross about 
Sybil's looks, and Sybil heard her in provoking, 
passive silence, and answered not one word. 

Languor was on her, and claimed her for her 
own. Nothing and^ no one could rouse her. Only 
as evening came on, and she thought of the 
promised letter, she brightened a little. The whole 
family sat in the drawing-room, and she thought 
her uncle would come to her, and take the first 
opportunity of putting it into her hand, but he did 
not. He stayed at the other end of the room 
talking to her father. Had he forgotten his pro- 
mise ? Still she did not think so, for when Mr. 
Kennedy rose, and went up to Miss Glyn, she 
noticed that his brother put his hands into his 
pocket. In a moment Sybil was by his side, and 
showing him her open book, she said, 

"Do look at that, uncle I" 

He took the volume from her hand, and looked 
at her. Expectation and desire were in her eyes, 
and in her parted lips, and as he put the letter into 
the open volume, and, after glancing at the page, 
returned it to her, he thought that if he were a 
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lover, such a look from those dark eyes might lead 
him far, very far indeed^, With a joyful flush 
Sybil went back to her seat, heedless of two looks 
which her uncle got — one from Miss Cains, light 
and mocking ; the other from Miss Glyn, flashing 
and indignant. Of that look Mr. Kennedy's 
brother, however, was quite aware ; he returned it 
with another of haughty defiance, but he resolved 
to write no more to Sybil. 

If Miss Cains had seen anything she showed no 
token of it to her friend, and Sybil could read her 
letter alone and undisturbed. It was kind, though 
not without severity. It pitied her, yet it forbade 
her the indulgence of useless grief. Sybil's tears 
flowed as she read it. 

" He, too," she thought, "is he tired of me? But 
no, that is not it. He wants to cure me. He is 
the kind though severe physician, and I must obey 
him. I must, and I will !" 

When Sybil thought of obedience, she also 
thought of another letter. But though she ex- 
pected it the next evening it came not, nor the 
next again. In vain she looked at her uncle, he 
did not seem to understand the meaning of her 
looks. Had she offended him ? Sybil could not 
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bear the thought, and resolved to learn the truth. 

On the fourth day which followed her uncle's 
return, she saw him going out into the garden, and 
crossing the grounds in the direction of the sea. 
The day was nearly over, but, though cold, it was 
still and bright. Sybil stole out from the drawing- 
room, and walking fast, soon overtook her uncle. 
She found him sitting on a wooden bench which 
faced the west, and whence the eye wandered over 
a vast expanse of beach and sea. The tide was 
out, and the sun was near its setting. The brown 
shore, with its glistening pools and shining patches 
of sand, looked like a vast map. Continents, 
islands, seas, mountain ridges, spread there in end- 
less variety. Her uncle seemed absorbed in the 
contemplation, and scarcely heeded her approach. 

" Uncle," she said impetuously, '^ why will you 
not write to me? Have I offended you? Ah! 
if you but knew how I long for those letters of 
yours ! They seem to draw the sting from the 
pain." 

" Does not Miss Cains comfort you ?" he asked. 

" No — no," replied Sybil, with an impatient 
sigh. " She does her best, but she does not know 
how to do it." 
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** And your father, and your aunt — have they 
no comfort to give you ?" 

*^ They are too angry to pity me. Besides, you 
alone know all. But, uncle, I fear you grudge 
me your kindness. I daresay I bore you ?" 

*' I grudge you nothing, Sybil ; but I have some- 
thing to tell you." 

^' Something," she mechanically repeated, "what 
something I" 

" Sybil," he said after a pause, " look at that 
field of flame, and that other field of blue ; look at 
those clouds that ripple along the sky like the 
waves of a fiery ocean, and say is it not all divine? 
What Greek poet was it who vowed that to behold 
the glory of this wonderful universe, and die, was 
bliss enough for man? Why are we not as wise 
as this! Why can we not be satisfied with beauty, 
but must needs have more — love, ambition, glory, 
fame, and what not ! The. pleasures of the eye 
are the first and the truest;* God gave them to all, 
and they need never fail us. Is it daily use that 
palls, or are our hearts too covetous or too frail to 
feed on food so pure and ethereal t God knows — 
but you need not give me that reproachful look, 
Sybil. I have not lived on sunsets, and could 
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not do it. I require more human food, and am 
not so far severed from my kind as to prefer the 
most glorious sky to a friendly face ; and if I had 
not that touch of human kindness, I could not give 
you comfort, could I, Sybil I" 

"No," replied Sybil, "nor would I like you as 
I do, uncle. But you said you had something to 
teUme?" 

"True — ^I wish it were easier to telU Well, 
Sybil, do you remember once opening a letter di- 
rected to me I" 

Sybil remembered it, 

"I left Saint Vincent that same night. Did 
you question your father after I was gone I" 

"No." 

"And he gave you no explanation — he made no 
comment ?" 

"He did not." 

" But, Sybil, did it not seem strange to you that 
your father's surname and mine should be dif- 
ferent ?" 

"Well, it did," hesitatingly replied Sybil. 

" And yet you believe I am your father's bro- 
ther?" 

"I do." 
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" And you have never doubted it t" 

" Never !" replied Sybil, blushing in her very 
earnestness. 

" But how did you explain it ?" 

" I thought you were my f ather^s half brother." 

"No, Sybil, that is not it; you must find some- 
thing else." 

Sybil looked bewildered. 

" Then it is not your real name ?" she asked. 

" Dermot ? Oh ! yes, Dermot is my name," he 
quietly replied, " Edward Dermot." 

" Uncle, I do not understand it." 

" Because you are the soul of truth, Sybil, and 
have no conception of disguise," he answered, look- 
ing at her kindly ; " and yet the riddle is so clear 
that a child could read it. Why, the plain truth 
is, that I am not your father's brother." 

Sybil never forgot the shock these words gave 
her, it was so cruel and so keen, like the sudden 
severing of a limb. She clung to the relationship 
even more than to the friendship, or rather she 
had built up the friendship on that imaginary tie 
of blood. Take away the foundation, and the 
whole fabric crumbled and perished. She gazed 
on this stranger, who had usurped so long a share 
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of her affection, with mingled grief and indigna- 
tion ; but wrath quickly followed on sorrow. She 
remembered how she had trusted and obeyed him, 
she remembered her filial freedom and tenderness ; 
and young and inexperienced though she was, she 
was woman enough to know and resent her wrong* 

" Why, then, did you ever tell me you were my 
uncle I" she cried, rising from his side, and heir 
eyes flashing. 

" I never did," he sharply answered, 

Sybil's memory could not indeed bring back 
one instance in which he had asserted that false- 
hood. 

" But you implied it," she said — " you implied 
it." 

" Never !" he said, flatly. 

His cool look and tone exasperated her. The 
blood rushed up to her face. 

^*You cannot say you did not know that I 
believed it," she said — " you cannot say that, Mr. 
Dermot !" 

'' If I had not known it, need I now undeceive 

you?" 

Sybil could not answer this. She felt in a 
tumult of anger and grief. She would not tax 
VOL. IL K 
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her father with the falsehood, though she knew he 
was the guilty one, and with all her wrath she saw 
that Mr. Dermot disdained justifying himself at 
Mr. Kennedy's expense. 

"And why do you tell it to me now?" she 
asked, with the unreasonableness of anger — "I had 
no doubt — ^I put no questions — why do you tell it 
to me now ?" 

Spite the twilight, she saw the flush on his face 
deepen into crimson. Mr. Dermot had strong 
and good reason for telling Sybil, but he did not 
choose to state such reason to her. He knew in 
which channel Miss Glyn's suspicion flowed ; but 
though he scorned it, he could not, and would not, 
mention it to her niece. There are violations of 
friendship from which the mind recoils with a sort 
of abhorrence. Doubt becomes a wrong, and had 
best be left unspoken. Something of this Sybil 
guessed, but not all, for Miss Glyn had been 
more watchful than communicative, and what she 
did guess, confirmed by Mr. Dermot's silence, only 
incensed her move deeply against him, 

" Mr. Dermot ■ " she began. 

" Excuse me," he interrupted, ^' but until your 
father chooses to tell you so, you must not call me 
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Mr. Dermot. You must call me Uncle Edward, 
as he bade you. It is to you, not to the world, 
that I have acknowledged the want of relation- 
ship." 

"The world is not here," impetuously cried 
Sybil ; " you need not fear sea or sky, Mr. 
Dermot, and Mr. Dermot I will call you, and I 
will tell you how I detest the deceit you have 
practised upon a credulous girl. I could forgive 
Atm," she added, in a broken voice ; " he began 
with truth; he intended nothing; he was led 
away by passion for one better, handsomer, more 
seducing by far than I am, but you deliberately 
made a jest of me. Deliberately you drew me out 
with the false seeming of an affection you could 
not feel; you have wronged me, Mr. Dermot — 
you have wronged me 1" 

Her voice was broken by tears. He looked 
much moved, and went up to her with extended 
hand ; but Sybil drew herself up, looked two inches 
taller, and put her hands behind her back. 

" I cannot," she said — " for my father's sake I 
will act a part ; but, as I said, the world is not 
here, and I cannot. Good night, Mr. Dermot." 

He did not answer h^; he looked displeased, 

k2 
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and cold enough, and let her walk away. Sybil 
did not go far. She stopped to think over this 
new wrong. Oh ! its bitterness was unutterable I 
How she had loved and trusted that second 
deceiver ! 

"Oh! why was he not true?" she moaned — 
" why was he not true ?" 

She heard a step quick and firm — ^it was his; she 
shrank back, and stood concealed, thinking perhaps 
he was seeking her, but Mr. Dermot had no such 
thought. He probably saw her, but looked neither 
right nor left, and walked straight on, composedly 
smoking a cigar. Sybil's look followed him with 
anger, sorrow, and regret. Spite all her wrath, 
she admired him — spite all her grief, she thought, 
with a sort of joy, " I am sure he liked me," and 
with the regret there blended a remorseful hope, 
which pride checked quickly. 

" He saw me, and he passed on," she thought 
—"let him!— let him!" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" rriHE world is not here" Sybil had said, but 
"*- Sybil was mistaken. The world was there, 
though neither she nor Mr. Dermot knew it. 
Within ten paces of them, but half concealed by 
an elder-tree, sat Miss Cains, as calm and still in 
her garden chair as the lady in Comus. She had 
not come there to listen, for she was there before 
them ; but though they came she stayed, and aftcft* 
they were gone she remained. She, too, saw the 
sunset and the flaming sky, and the glow that for 
a moment wrapped the brown shore and receding 
sea ; and now she saw the stars that shone faintly 
in the twilight, and a full moon that seemed to 
come forth from some hidden chamber of the west, 
all pale and languid, and the grey cliffs that faded 
away, spectre-like, in the chilly-white sea mist. 

She saw them all, but not with the mind's eye. 
This was fastened intently on other scenes. Warm 
rooms, luxurious and brilliant ; gay faces of plea- 
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sure-seekers were there, and music and soft worldly 
voices 

Suddenly the vision vanished, for Miss Cains 
heard a step coming towards her, then stopping 
short. She knew it, and, without turning round, 
she said calmly, 

" Sybil is gone, Miss Glyn." 

" Was she with you. Miss Cains ?" quickly asked 
Sybil's aunt. 

" No, but she was here." 

"Alone?" 

" Oh, no — not alone." 

There was a pause ; then Miss Glyn resumed. 
• " May I ask with whom, Miss Cains ?" 

" It was dark — besides, I did not look." 

" But I suppose you heard them, Miss Cains ?" 

Blanche was silent a while. At length she 
turned round slowly and said in an even measured 
voice — 

"I did; but they did not know I was here. 
They spoke as freely as if they were alone ; and I 
will forget every word they uttered — besides, they 
spoke of that which concerns themselves only." 

She turned back from Miss Glyn, as if she had 
nothing more to say to her. Miss Glyn felt 
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troubled to the very heart She had seen Mr. 
Dermot crossing the grounds, and Sybil going out 
soon after him ; and just as she was preparing to 
follow her niece, Mrs. Ronald had driven up to 
the door, and paid her a short visit, which seemed 
endless to Miss Glyn. 

" Miss Cains," she said, a little agitatedly, " far 
be it from me to tempt you to do wrong, but you 
are in Sybil's confidence " 

" No," interrupted Miss Cains rather moodily ; 
"I was once, or thought 1 was so, but I have 
learned to-night that my place is filled." 

This speech only added to Miss Glyn's emotion 
and perplexity. She stooped to entreaty. 

" For Heaven's sake, Miss Cains !" she implored, 
" if you know anjrthing " 

"And what should I know that you do not 
know ten times better ?" interrupted Miss Cains. 
" What can I, a stranger, know of family affairs, 
and secrets, Miss Glyn ?" 

Her tone was aggressive and defiant. 

" And who says there are family secrets f " asked 
Miss Glyn, rather incensed. "It is you. Miss 
Cains, who make mysteries out of nothing. I 
only ask to know who was with my niece." 
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"And why do you question me, Miss Glyn? 
They did not know I was here, and I daresay I 
fihould have gone away, or shown myself. I did 
neither, but I need not turn tale-bearer for that." 

Miss Glyn lost her temper. 

" Tale-bearer ! and who asks you to be a tale- 
bearer r* she cried very angrily. 

"Why, then, if you do not, do you want to 
know what passed between them ?" retorted Miss 
Cains. " What can there be," she added, with a 
scornful emphasis, "in a conversation between 
uncle and niece?" 

*^ He is not her uncle 1" cried Miss Glyn, trem- 
bling with passion; "he is an impostor — a vile 
impostor — and your very tone tells me that you 
know it. Miss Cains, and my belief is that you 
abet them." 

Miss Cains laughed and rose. 

"Thank you," she said; "you may think so if 
you please, but you wrong him. Miss Glyn, he is 
no impostor. Impostors deceive; he does not. 
He was very plain-spoken this evening, I can tell 
you." 

She walked leisurely away, leaving Miss Glyn 
angry with her indeed, but exasperated against 
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^^ the impostor." Her resentment against that un- 
fortunate gentleman had begun with her first 
knowledge of him, but had risen to its height since 
his return to Saint Vincent. That he had broken 
off her niece's match with the Count she felt sure ; 
and not knowing, and not wishing even to guess the 
excellent reasons he had for doing so, the good 
lady hated him as cordially as if he had inflicted 
some mortal wrong on Sybil. This feeling of 
anger Miss Glyn had now nursed up for some 
time, and she had nursed it all the more fondly 
that she had kept it strictly to herself. She had 
watched, and suspected, and drawn conclusions, 
but she had not breathed a word, she had not 
even dropped a hint. Now, Miss Glyn was a 
practical woman. She never cherished useless 
feelings, and revenge — practical revenge, not the 
theory of that unamiable feeling, had been in her 
mind all along. As she now walked back towards 
the house, she felt that her opportunity was at 
hand, and she entered the drawing-room ready for 
action. 

Ever3rthing was as Miss Glyn could have wished 
it to be. Mr. Dermot stood talking to Miss Cains, 
who had just come in, and Sybil sat apart near the 
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farthest table, with an open book lying on it before 
her. 

" Sybil, where have yoa been ?" asked Miss 
Glyn. 

" I was in the grounds, aunt." 

" And with whom, pray 1" 

" With — with uncle," hesitatingly answered 
Sybil. 

This was the very word Miss Glyn wanted. 

*' Sybil," she said, " you will oblige me by not 
calling that person your uncle." 

Sybil gave her a startled look, but Mr. Dermot 
took up the glove which Miss Glyn had thus 
thrown down. 

"May I know why Sybil is not to call me uncle?" 
he asked coolly. 

" Because you are not her uncle, sir," impetu- 
ously cried Miss Glyn ; " because you are an in- 
truder on the privacy of this family, and be- 
cause, though James Kennedy is the father of 
Sybil, and the master of the house, he has no 
right to deceive his child with false relationships." 

" Then scold him, Miss Glyn," very coolly said 
Mr. Dermot. 

Now the word "scold " greatly exasperated Miss 
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Glyn, who was conscious that her voice had risen 
above the pitch of ladylike decorum. Her eyea 
flashed, her lips quivered. 

" Thank you, sir," she said, " thank you, Mr.— 
excuse me if I do not add your name — but I do 
not know it." 

" You are welcome to it, Miss Glyn," he an- 
swered ; " and I have no doubt that if my brother, 
James Kennedy ^" 

"Your brother, sir!" she interrupted indig- 
nantly, " how dare you call him your brother !" 

" My brother-in-law if you like," he composedly 
replied. "You are doubtless aware that James 
Kennedy's second wife was my sister ?" 

Now Miss Glyn was aware of no • such thing, 
Mr. Kennedy's second marriage being one of those 
trifling circumstances of his life he had not men- 
tioned to his first wife's family. Her surprise was 
almost ludicrous, and for a while placed her at the 
mercy of her opponent. She rallied at length, and 
boldly denied all. 

" I do not believe it," she said, drawing a deep 
breath, "I do not believe it. James Kennedy 
was married but once, and that to Sybil's mother." 

" He was married twice, and my sister, though 
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she lived but a few months, brought him those 
means of fortune which he enjoys to-day, Miss 
Glyn." 

Miss Glyii was convinced, spite of herself, but 
the conviction rather exasperated than mollified 
her. 

" What about all that !" she cried with vehe- 
ment indignation. " Were you ten times his bro- 
ther-in-law, you were none the less here under an 
assumed character, and I call that disgraceful." 

" He has green eyes," thought Sybil, as she saw 
the angry light which passed in Mr. Dermot's 
eyes when he heard this insulting address, but it 
only passed there like a flash, and left him cool 
as before. He drew himself up slightly, however, 
and his tone and manner had considerable dignity 
as he replied, 

"Miss Glyn, if you had chosen to attack me 
privately, I should not have condescended to 
justify myself; but you have done so in the 
presence of witnesses whose esteem I do not wish 
to forfeit. Wonder not if I now say that which 
you will repent hearing spoken." 

"And pray what can that be?" scornfully asked 
Miss Glyn. 
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"My name, if you like it!" 

" I confess to you, sir, I should like it of all 
things. It is so awkward to address a person 
whose name you do not know. And I cannot help 
thinking you must have found it awkward in this 
house. You certainly did very well not to go to 
parties, for how could you have been introduced ? 
It would not do." 

"My name," he deliberately replied, "is Edward 
Dermot." 

On hearing this name, Miss Glyn looked fairly 
thunderstruck. She stared at her enemy, and 
opened her mouth, but said nothing. 

" Are you satisfied I" he asked. 

" Yes," she vaguely replied ; but she sat down 
with a thoroughly confused look. 

Mr. Dermot, however, maintained his composure. 
He had spoken in a low, even tone, deliberate and 
clear ; calm, but not without scorn. And he now 
looked at Miss Glyn, with a steady light shining 
in his gray eyes, which that lady did not seem well 
able to withstand. Perhaps she felt conquered by 
a will, a mind, and a nature, too, greater than her 
own ; perhaps his cold repulse of her ungenerous 
attacks silenced her, or some other reason equally 
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potent kept her mute. However this might be, 
Miss Glyn, who was good, but by no means great, 
would not repent, would not retract, would not 
utter a soft, atoning word, but remained forbid- 
ding and stern. She took up her work and 
tightened her lips, Sybil returned to her book, and 
Miss Cains quietly rose and left the room. She 
had not long been gone when the door opened and 
gave admittance to Mr. Kennedy. From the 
threshold he looked at the three. At once he felt 
that peculiar atmosphere which marks domestic 
storms. Mr. Dermot stood by the fireplace, glanc- 
ing over a newspaper. Miss Glyn was stitching 
with close assiduity, and Sybil sat apart, with her 
cheek resting on her hand. 

"A headache. Pussy!" said Mr. Kennedy. 

Sybil assented. Yes, her head was very bad. 
She said no more. It was plain that within that for- 
tress she meant to retrench herself, and keep fast. 

" But you have no headache. Miss Glyn ?" 

Miss Glyn put down her work, and Mr. Dermot 
looked up from his paper. 

"No, Mr. Kennedy, I have no headache, and 
therefore we can have some talk together, if you 
please.'* 
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"Just so/' answered Mr. Kennedy, stretching 
himself at full length in an easy chair, and folding 
his hands before him, with a look as careless as 
civility allowed. 

"Mr. Dermot," began Miss Glyn. Mr, Ken- 
nedy gave a little start. "Mr. Dermot tells me he is 
your brother-in-law. Of course I believe him." 

" Of course," calmly assented Mr. Kennedy. 

*^ But pray why did you not tell us you married 
again ?" 

" And pray where was the need to tell you ? It 
would not have added to your happiness, prosperity, 
or comfort, that I know of." 

The cool audacity of his tone exasperated Miss 
Glyn. 

" Mr. Kennedy," she said, very warmly, " you 
had no right to deceive the family you entered." 

" That is an open question ; but, at all events, 
a very old one. I was married to Dermot's sister, 
let me see, yes, it is fourteen years ago." 

Miss Glyn compelled herself to be calm, and to 
say, very calmly, 

" Why did you tell me that Mr. Dermot was 
your brother I" 

" Well, because he is my brother, to be sure," 
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replied Mr. Kennedy, composedly; "and, since 
you know who he is. Miss Glyn, you surely re- 
member that he has stood twice between ruin and 
me, and once saved your fortune as well as mine. 
I think the name of Dermot is not one we are 
likely to forget." 

"No, Mr. Kennedy, it is not," replied Miss 
Glyn, drawing herself up ; " but you must allow 
me to wonder that it was suppressed, and made a 
mystery to me." 

Mr. Kennedy looked the picture of amazement. 

" My dear Miss Glyn, you cannot be serious ! 
Who ever made a mystery of it ?" 

Miss Glyn felt silenced. Unknown though he 
was to her in person, Mr. Dermot was very well 
known to her by name. He was wealthy and 
generous, and Mr. Kenned/s fast friend. Twice 
he had come to his help when ruin seemed immi- 
nent, and once his intervention had thus saved 
Miss Glyn's little fortune. It was very awkward, 
therefore, for Miss Glyn to contradict Mr. Ken- 
nedy when he asserted, in Mr. Dermot's presence, 
that this gentleman's name had never been made a 
mystery of in Saint Vincent ; at the same time, 
she would not assent even tacitly to so barefaced a 
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falsehood. So she rose, and said shortly : 

** We shall speak of this again to-morrow, Mr. 
Kennedy." 

"Whenever yoo please, Mary," he blandly 
replied, and rising, he saw her out with his usual 
courtesy. 

As he came back to his seat, he said to Mr. 
Dermot : 

" I suppose those papers are all right ?" 

Mr. Dermot, who had remained silent and graye 
till then, looked up, and replied — 

" I suppose so, but I shall see." 

He left the room as he spoke. Mr. Kennedy 
stretched himself, yawned, looked round, and saw 
Sybil, who still sat apart, with her cheek on her 
hand. 

" Pussy, come here," he said. 

Sybil obeyed, and came up to him. Mr. Ken- 
nedy drew her on his knee, and kissed her. For 
the first time since she had rejected the Count, he 
seemed friendly and kind. 

" How did all this come about. Pussy ?" he 
asked, smiling. 

'^ I called Mr. Dermot uncle, and aunt got 
angry." 

VOL. n. L 
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**Wen, well, let her — ^you need not tell Miss 
Cains, Pussy," 

" She was here, papa.** 

" Was she ? Well, no matter; it is very absurd 
of Miss Glyn to go on so. She knew— everyone 
knew, I have no brother." 

^^ Papa, who is he ?" 

*^Why, Pussy, surely you can see — a good, 
handsome, and accomplished gentleman — a rich 
one, too," 

"And he is the Mr. Dermot of whom Mr. 
Smith spoke I" 

Mr. Kennedy laughed, 

^' Mr, Smith again ? — ^you are smitten with him, 
I believe. By the way. Pussy, you and Dermot 
must be good friends. You looked rather unkind- 
ly at him this evening. What was the cause of 
quarrel, pray ?" 

"No cause, but he is not my uncle," replied 
Sybil, looking indignant. 

Her father laughed. 

" My dear, he cannot help that. Besides, call 
him uncle, if you like. It is affectionate, and not 
formal, like Mr. Dermot. And so I always meant 
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it. And please to make it up with him," he added, 
rising — " I shall send him in to you." 

^' No — pray do not !" cried Sybil, looking 
distressed, 

*^ Yes, Pussy, I will ; and receive him kindly, if 
you please — ^I know what I am about." 

Sybil could have cried with vexation, but her 
father would not see it. He was a man who 
never neglected one of life's chances. Mr. 
Dermot was a staunch friend, and anyone could 
see that he liked Sybil very much. That liking 
Mr. Kennedy would not allow to cool, or to grow 
estranged, lest the friendship should suffer there- 
by, and as he closed the drawing-room door he 
said again : 

** Mind you receive him kindly, Sybil," 

When Mr. Kennedy called his daughter Sybil^ 
he meant to be obeyed. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CjYBIL sat and waited, but in no placable mood. 
^ Who and what was that Mr. Dennot, that 
she should be friends with him, whether she liked 
it or not I He would come and forgive her, and 
she did not want to be forgiven. She detested 
him, and nothing, and no one, should make her 
like him. 

But Mr. Dermot seemed in no hurry to come 
and make it up with her. A full quarter of an 
hour elapsed before he entered the drawing-room, 
and then he went and sat by the chimney, poking 
the fire in his restless way, and not even looking 
towards her, Sybil got almost angry. Was she 
going to beg his forgiveness? Did he expect 
that? 

"Sybil," at length said Mr. Dermot, "pray 
come here, and sit by me." 

He sppke very gently, and drew a chair for her 
close to his, but Sybil complied with an ill grace. 
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and looked by no means charmed to be so near 

him. He gazed at her for a few seconds, then 

smiled a grave, reproachful smile, and said : 

*^So your father's friend cannot be yours, 

Sybil?" 

*^ If you were Uncle Edward," she began 

" My dear," he interrupted, " let Uncle Edward 

rest — ^he is dead and gone ; and Edward Dermot, 

who is alive and well, thank God !"— here he shook 

his hair a little defiantly, as if he meant, "no thanks 

to man for itl" — "Edward Dermot has only 

this to say, if you can give him some share of yoUr 

t 
liking he will be glad ; if you cannot, he will bear 

the loss with patience ; but whatever you do, he. 

will expect civility from the mistress of the 

house." 

As he uttered the last words, Mr. Dermot gently 
laid his hand on Sybil's, and bent the look of his 
keen grey eyes full upon hers. Sybil tried to 
brave that look, but she could not. Her lids fell, 
her colour rose, her lips quivered, and pride alone 
prevented her tears from falling. In a moment 
his look, his tone, altered completely. 

" What ! am I making you cry !" he said with 
concern. " Sybil, I did not intend it — ^you have 
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had trouble enough. God forbid I should add 
even a feather's weight to your burden 1" 

All Sybil's wrath seemed to melt away as she 
heard and saw him. In vain she tried to keep it 
— in vain she wanted to be haughty, defiant, and 
cold ; hel" old liking was still strong within her, 
and rose uppermost and ruled her in that hour." 

" Uncle, Mr. Dermot, I mean," said Sybil 
looking up, half-f rankly, half-shyly, ^' I am sorry 
I was so rude this evening." 

^^ You were not rude, my dear, but — >yell, I will 
not say what you were. I am of a placable 
nature when I like, and will bear much. . Still, I 
am touchy, and if you care for me — do not try 
me too far." 

"I will not — indeed I will not!" penitently 
replied Sybil. 

" There's a good little girl !" he rejoined, with a 
smile; "and now let the matter drop. What 
shall we talk of, Sybil ? Philosophy, new books, 
our friends, &c." 

"Mr. Dermot," said Sybil, gathering courage as 
she spoke, " may I put a question ?" 

" Assuredly, seeing that I am always free not 
to answer it." 
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"Well, then," she half-whispered, ^who are 

you?" 

Mr. Dermot reddened; but he laughed care- 
lessly. 

*'My dear," he replied, "my biography is a 
short one. I am a gentleman by birth and educa- 
tion, and Edward Dermot is my name. I could 
hang up my hat if I chose. Heaven having blessed 
me with a fair portion of these," he added, taking 
a handful of gold pieces but of his pocket, and 
thrusting it back carelessly ; " but I like work, and, 
therefore, have come here to help your father." 

" And your sister was his wife I" asked Sybil, 
looking disappointed at so meagre and uninterest- 
ing a history. 

"Yes, she was an heiress, and when I was 
twelve or so I helped her to run away with James 
Kennedy." 

Sybil brightened, but thought herself bound 
to say rather severely, 

" That was very wrong." 

" Of course it was, but we were both orphans, 
and not kindly used. Besides, she liked your 
father, and, boy-like, I fancied him because he 
was handsome and manly. So I helped their 
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flight, and got into a world of trouble thereby. 
Never mind, James Kennedy gave me no cause 
to repent it. If my sister lived but a few months 
she was a happy wife, and for years he was bro- 
ther, father, and guardian to me, Sybil. If I had 
the education of a gentleman — ^if I travelled and 
enjoyed myself whilst he toiled — if when the hour 
for labour came, the means of wealth were laid at 
my command I owe it all to your father. And 
now, little girl," he added, looking down at her 
with a smile, " will you wonder if that man's child 
is more than a young lady to me? — will you 
wonder if I bear with her caprices — nay, with her 
scolding ^" 

"Pray don't," interrupted Sybil, looking re- 
morseful. " I am so sorry — ^indeed I am." 

"And satisfied, Sybil?" 

"Yes, but ^" 

She paused and hesitated. 

"But what?" 

His eyes were again upon her — keen, grave, an 
watchful. 

" I mean are you really Mr. Dermot ?" 

"Sybil!" 

"Mr. Smith's Mr. Dermot?" 
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Mr. Dermot poked the fire with the tongs, and 
slowly thrust them midst the burning logs. 

" Mr. Smith's Mr. Dermot !" he said at length. 
" You are no flatterer, Sybil. I am my own, and 
no one else's." 

" Uncle, I did not mean that," she said eagerly. 

" Mean what ?" 

"Indeed, I do not mean anything that could 
offend you." 

" Oh, I am not offended," he carelessly replied — 
" only I once placed a seal on your lips, and you 
seem to have forgotten it." 

Sybil hung her head abashed. 

"I thought," she stammered, "that as your 
name was made a secret of ^" 

" A secret !" he interruptedwith a frown, " You 
read it on my letter, and therefore the postman 
knew it ; do you call that a secret t" 

" Well, but it was never mentioned," persisted 
Sybil. 

" What is not spoken is not therefore concealed," 
he replied drily. " Besides," he added, giving his 
heavy hair a toss that threw it back, and looking 
at Sybil with a slightly mocking smile, "when 
your father ran away with my sister, he went to 
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an out'of-the-way place and stayed there. Suppose 
I too have run away with some fair lady, or 
princess, for all yon know*; and that fearing the 
displeasure of His Majesty her papa the king, I 
wait in this old abbey till I can proclaim my mar- 
riage to the world." 

" I do not believe that," said Sybil, not looking 
well pleased ; " there is no princess to begin with." 

" Yes, Sybil, there is," he said, looking rather 
moody, " a fair, haughty, implacable princess, who 
loved me long, but who has grown coy and jealous, 
and fled from me in capricious wrath ; but I'll win 
her back yet — shall I not, Sybil ?" 

" Uncle, I do not understand you," replied Sybil, 
looking grave and puzzled. 

" There is no need you should," he replied with 
a short laugh ; " and what is more, I expect you to 
forget every word I utter, be it jest or earnest. 
Let Miss Glyn wonder, and let Miss Cains rail — 
be you silent." 

He spoke with a gravity that impressed Sybil. 

" Indeed, Mr. Dermot, I will," she replied very 
earnestly. 

" And now I must leave you," said Mr. Dermot, 
looking at the clock. ^^ Your father gave me a 
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quarter of an hour to make peace with you, and the 
articles have taken me two. So good evening, Sybil." 

'* Good evening Mr. Dermot," and she placed 
her hand in his, oblivious of that austere, "I 
cannot," with which she had rejected it an hour 
before. It may be that Mr. Dermot remembered 
this, however, for though his pressure of her hand 
was friendly and cordial, though his smile was 
genial, there was also as they parted a flickering 
triumphant light in his grey eyes, which brought 
the colour up to Sybil's cheek. 

Yet when the door closed upon him, and she 
remained alone, Sybil did not feel displeased, 
either with herself or her quondam uncle. She 
leaned back in her chair, and looking at the fire, 
fell in a pleasant reverie. She forgot the story of 
her own troubles in the excitement of this new 
tale. Dreams, vague and soft, gathered around 
her, and she let them come. They were gracious 
of aspect, fair visions, in which falsehood and 
reality, the princess and Mr. Dermot, mingled. 
But no, that would not do, Mr. Dermot groaned 
beneath a hated yoke, and yet he had said of the 
princess, 

^* I'll win her back yet." How could that be ? 
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*^ I have told him everything, and he tells me no- 
thing, or speaks in riddles/' thought Sybil, a little 
crossly ; ^^ next time I shall tell him I do not like it 
at all; and if I do, he will only laugh at me, 
and say a few kind words that will melt all my 
auger away. I was ever so angry a while back, 
and yet he had but to speak, and it was gone — how 
does he do it ?" 

Perplexing questions I How do they ever do it, 
they whose gift it is to hold the key that unlocks 
our heart I 

"Well, how did it end!" 

Sybil turned round with a start. Behind her 
stood Miss Cains. Her face was alive with ex- 
citement, and her blue eyes had a half-merry, half- 
mischievous look. 

"I never heard you coming in," Sybil said. 

"To be sure not. You were as fast as the 
sleeping beauty in the wood. Come, tell me all 
about it." 

She sat down in Mr. Dermot's vacant chair, and 
looked both keen and eager. 

" There is nothing to tell," replied Sybil ; " why 
did you go ? — ^you need not." 

" Child, it was getting warm for one not of the 
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family. But to think of that false uncle of yours 
proving such a deceiver I How indignantly yo.u 
looked at him I" 

" Yes, I felt I detested him," frankly replied 
Sybil, " and yet, Blanche, how grand he looked at 
the end I How small aunt seemed near him I" 

"I think he looked very vicious, my dear ; and 
as he is not your uncle, I do not mind speaking 
my mind about that gentleman. Anything more 
wicked than his green eyes I never saw." 

" You too saw it !" cried Sybil, her eyes flashing, 
" Blanche, it was terrible !" 

" Quite frightful," coolly said Miss Cains. 

" I have never seen an angry lion," continued 
Sybil, "but so I fancy would he look." 

" Yes," drily replied Miss Cains ; "lions are red, 
so there is that likeness between the two, otherwise 
I see none. The lion, though feline, is a noble sort 
of beast, and there is nothing noble about this Mr. 
Dermot. He looked terribly like an audacious 
swindler." 

"He I" cried Sybil, amazed, "he!" 

"Yes, Mr. Dermot. Now don't mistake me. 
Of course he is no such thing, I only speak of his 
looks." 
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" He looks a hero, every inch of him," warmly 
said Sybil. 

" And you hate him — you say ?" . 

"No, Blanche. I was wicked this evening; 
but '' 

** But the charmer came in, and away flew your 
wickedness. That was why he stayed so long. I 
thought he would never leave you. Well, well, I 
confess Mr, Dermot is eloquent — and, pray who 
is he I A king in disguise, at the very least." 

" I don't know, Blanche." 

" Ah ! then I see he is only that Mr. Dermot 
of whom you say Mr. Smith spoke so much." 

She bent her eyes on the face of her friend, and 
keen, eager eyes they were just then, wakening out 
of their habitual languor into quick searching life. 
Sybil coloured, and hesitated as she said, 

" I do not know that he is the same, Blanche." - 

"Yes, he is; and I remember you said they 
were not friends. Was it money, or business, or 
— ^well, why do you look at me so ?" 

"Because you seem so eager, Blanche. You 
dislike him — ^you never saw him, and yet you do 
seem so eager." 

" This is a dull old house," frankly said Miss 
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Cains ; " and I always found that a country life 
made me dreadfully inquisitive. As to not liking 
Lion^ since you think him a lion, that is just the 
reason for trjring to find out some wickedness about 
him; and, indeed, my dear, I may as well inform 
you that my sympathies are all for Mr. Smith, 
poor, dear old fellow, with his letter H* I am sure 
he was right, and Green Eyes was wrong, what- 
ever the quarrel may have been abouf — I daresay 
it was money, the universal cause of all quarrels ; 
and I have no doubt that poor Mr. Smith was 
shamefully plundered." 

^It was not about money," drily said Sybil; 
** I am sure of that. It was about some inven- 
tion." 

" Ah ! well, then, Mr. Dermot had plundered 
him of his idea. Poor Mr Smith ! — I am getting 
quite fond of him. Depend upon it, Mr. Dermot 
is hiding from him here, and that was why he took 
an assumed name/' 

*^ But he never did take an assumed name," cried 
Sybil, a little warmly ; " papa told me he was to 
be called Uncle Edward, and there was aji end 
of it" 

" And you understood that ' Uncle Edward 
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meant Mr. Edward Kennedy, and so did every 
one." 

^' Blanche, I never heard you call him Mr. Ken- 
nedy." 

Miss Cains looked annoyed. 

" I perceive," she said, a little shortly, " that I 
must not say a word against, or, indeed, about that 
mysterious gentleman." 

Sybil did'not answer. Miss Cains looked at her 
with a mocking smile. 

" Mind your heart, my dear," she said, with cool 
sarcasm ; " mind your heart." 

Sybil's first speechless amazement was followed 
by a blush and a look, both so expressive of offended 
modesty and wounded pride, that Miss Cains was 
rather disconcerted. 

^' Now, darling," she said, " don't look so — don't." 

"How have I deserved it?" asked Sybil, with 
some emotion ; " how have I deserved it !" 

" Well, then, I believe I am jealous — that is the 
truth," bluntly said Blanche; "I am jealous of 
that Green Eyes, who has such a hold of you." 

Sybil was mollified at once, 

" Jealous of him, of any one," she said, fondly 
throwing her arms around the neck of her friend. 
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" Yes," said Miss Cains, returning the caress, 
" you have such endless conversations, it is quite 
irritating. What does he tell you ?— ^now do tell 
me, because I am jealous, you know." 

But Sybil only laughed, and shook her head. 

"Do you think he would tell me anything?" 
was her answer. 

Miss Cains looked at her earnestly, and did nojb 
believe her. 

" Never mind," she said, a little drily, " I shall 
find out." 

" Do," saucily rejoined Sybil ; " and then you 
will tell me all about it." 

Miss Cains looked scarcely pleased, but said 
nothing. The dinner-bell, which now rang, and 
summoned them downstairs, spared them the trouble 
of further conversation. 

Sybil sat, as usual, near Mr. Dermot, and 
Blanche opposite her, near Mr. Kennedy. Was it 
the consciousness of Miss Cains's watchful look, or 
the remembrance of her warning words, that ren- 
dered Sybil so strange and cold with Mr. Dermot. 
He perceived the change, and did his best to dis- 
pel it ; but the more he tried, the less he seemed 
to succeed. When the meal was over, and Sybil 
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rose and left the dining-room last, Mr. Dermot rose 
too, and whispered, 

" Little girl, little girl, who has been talking to 
you?" 

His careless tone, something rather mocking in 
his look, did not please Sybil. Besides, Miss 
Cains turned round, and looked at them and 
smiled. Sybil coloured, and said drily, 

" Mr. Permot, you asked me for civility — may I 
trouble you for some f " 

A flush rose to his face, but he bowed silently. 
In a moment, Sybil felt, as she looked at him, 
that he was offended. She remembered his words : 

"I am touchy — if you care for me, do not try 
me too far." 

What her angry and vehement reproaches had 
not effected, this little bit of impertinence had 
done. ** Well, and what do I care ?" rebelliously 
thought Sybil, and she walked out without giving 
him a look. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

"VrOT a word did Miss Glyn utter during dinner- 
•^' time, and this ominous silence she carried to 
the drawing-room, and preserved the whole evening. 
Miss Glyn w^as meditating over the line of conduct 
she should adopt in what she mentally called " the 
present critical circumstances," Her plan was 
not fully matured till the next morning, when she 
thought fit to impart it privately to Mr. Kennedy. 
It was this much, and no more : " After the pain- 
ful position in which her ignorance of Mr. Der- 
mot's identity had placed her, Miss Glyn felt bound 
to leave Saint Vincent," 

" I cannot remain in the same house with him 
without apologizing," said Miss Glyn, by way of 
conclusion ; " and I never apologize, it is a matter 
of principle with me." 

In vain Mr. Kennedy assured her that Mr. 
Dermot felt no sort of resentment against her, 
that he was quite willing to forgive her unconscious 
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offence. It was another matter of principle with 
Miss Glyn never to be forgiven, and she said so. 

As she tempered all these declarations with some 
bitter comments on the unpleasant consequences 
of Mr. Kenned/s want of frankness, that gentle- 
man's entreaties that she would stay waxed rather 
cooler, and it was with the faintest show of sorrow 
that he heard her announce her approaching de- 
parture. 

" And now," said Miss Glyn, rising, " as Sybil 
cannot stay here, of course I shall take her with 
me to England, and Miss Cains can accompany 
us." 

"Thanks!" drily replied Mr. Kennedy. "I 
wish Sybil to remain." 

" Here, Mr. Kennedy, with that Mr. Dermot, 
who is quite a young man, and not her uncle ?" 

" Mrs, Mush is coming," calmly said Mr. Ken» 
nedy. 

Miss Glyn's eyes sparkled on hearing her cousin's 
name. 

"Were there twenty Mrs. Mushes here," she 
said, indignantly, " it is very strange to keep Mr. 
Dermot in the same house with two girls like Sybil 
and Miss Cains !" 
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" I wish neither of them a better husband !" 
replied Mr. Kennedy, smiling. 

Miss Glyn felt very angry, but as she would 
have found it hard to say about what, she merely 
uttered an ironical " Indeed, Mr. Kennedy !" and 
at once left the room. 

" I see through it all," wrathf ully thought Miss 
Glyn. "It is very hard to deceive me. James 
wants Mr. Dermot, who is rich, for Sybil ; and 
Mr. Dermot does not care about Sybil a rush, and 
is always staring at Miss Cains^ who has been 
angling for him ever since she entered this house. 
I wonder what Mr. Kennedy will say when he 
finds that out ?" 

In the meantime, Miss- Glyn went up to her 
room, and at once commenced packing. After 
five minutes thus spent, she interrupted the occu- 
pation to ring the bell, and send a message through 
Denise, after which she became intent again. She 
was deep in the critical operation of folding a 
velvet dress — Miss Glyn never kept a maid, " on 
principle!" — when the handle of her door was 
turned, and Miss Cains entered the room. 

" You have sent for me, Miss Glyn," said that 
young lady, as if she still doubted the fact. 
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*^I have taken that liberty, Miss Cains," replied 
Miss Glyn, with a smile, which meant to be 
gracious. " I am going to leave this house, and do 
not wish to do so without having a talk with you. 
Pray be seated." 

Miss Cains looked as if she would rather stand, 
but she complied, nevertheless, with the elder 
lady's request, and cast a half -admiring, half -care- 
less look on the velvet dress.. 

" What a pile it has!" she said. " If ever I have 
money to spend, I shall have a dress like that, Miss 
Glyn." 

Miss Gljoi looked stiff, and said, "Indeed!'* 
She thought the remark a highly indecorous one, 
considering Miss Cains's position, both social and 
pecuniary. 

" I do like velvet !" continued Blanche, with a 
fond intonation in her voice. " It is so soft, so 
fur-like. I always fancy it is the skin of some 
feline beast or other — don't you ?" 

"No," rather sharply said Miss Glyn, and throw- 
ing the dress on the bed, she abruptly changed the 
subject of conversation by saying : 

" You know I am going ?" 

" I did not know it. Miss Gl3m, but from these 
signs of packing I fear you are." ' 
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" I am going, and not to return — and Mr,' Der- 
mot remains." 

Blanche gently bent her head, and as she sat 
near the bed, extended her white hand to feel the 
quality of the fascinating velvet. 

" My dear Miss Cains," said Miss Gljn with 
considerable asperity, " you really must attend to 
me ; this is a matter that concerns you nearly." 

" Oh I but I am attending," said Blanche very 
sweetly. 

^* Well, as I said, Mr. Dermot remains, and Mr. 
Dermot and Mr. Kennedy are both unmarried — 
allow me to suggest this house is no home for 
you." 

Miss Cains looked very grave, but did not an» 
swer. Miss Glj-n resumed : 

" You are young and handsome ; you are poor, 
too, and your fair name is everything to you. I 
am going to England, and I will take you with 
me, and place you with a friend of mine, who will 
be glad of your society until you have found such 
a situation as your talents and accomplishments 
cannot fail to secure." 

** You are too kind," said Blanche. 

*' Am I to understand that you accept? " 
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" Why, no, thank you. Miss Glyn," replied Miss 
Cains with much urbanity. " 1 am twenty-five, 
and can take care of myself. But do tell me 
where you got that velvet ; I shall enjoy no peace 
of mind till I have a dress like it." 

"That will do, Miss Cains," said Miss Glyn 
angrily, taking the dress away and tossing it on 
a chair beyond the young lady's reach, " that will 
do. I had my suspicions — ^they are certainty now 
— ^I know exactly what you are about." 

" Then you know more than 1 do. Miss Glyn," 
replied Blanche rather scornfully ; " however, that 
will do, as you say." 

She rose, bowed, received a stiff nod in return, 
and left the room. She went up at once to her 
own apartment, opened the chest of drawers with 
which it was furnished, emptied it of its con- 
tents, and deliberately began packing up her 
trunk. She had not long been thus engaged, when 
Sybil came in upon her. She remained amazed 
and mute on seeing the bed covered with the 
various articles of Miss Cains's wardrobe. 

"Blanche, what does it mean?" she asked at 
length. 

"I am going away," coolly replied Blanche. 
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" Miss Glyn, who is leaving, has just pointed out 
the impropriety of my remaining in this house, 
when you, a mere child, are at the head of it ; and 
though I would not confess she was right, she is 
right, and I am leaving Saint Vincent, which, if 
I had not been so thoughtless, I should never have 
entered." 

Sybil changed colour, then said sharply, 

" You shall not go !" 

" Oh ! but I must — ^your aunt has just informed 
me that I had designs upon Mr. Dermot. Designs 
upon Am, Sybil !" 

Miss Cains looked magnificent in her scorn of 
this imputation, which utterly confounded Sybil. 

" And so it is on his account you leave !" she 
cried half angrily. " He sends aunt away, and 
you — Blanche, he will make me detest him ! Why 
does he not go ?" 

" I suppose, poor wretch ! because he has got 
into good quarters," disdainfully replied Miss 
Cains. " Well, I am poor myself, and will not 
throw his poverty in his face — only stay here I 
cannot." 

She knelt on the floor and resumed her pack- 
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" Now, Blanche, that is nonsense," coolly replied 
Sybil ; " I will not let you go." 

Miss Cains looked up. 

" I must go," she said, " and I will." 

" We shall see that," cried Sybil, darting out of 
the room. 

She ran downstairs to seek her father. In her 
eagerness to make him keep her friend, she forgot 
that Miss Glyn was leaving ; but as she passed by 
that lady's door, a sharp call of " Sybil ! " sud- 
denly checked her progress, and reminded her 
of the fact. She entered the room, and saw 
Miss 613m standing in the midst of her trunks, 
with the look of a commander-in-chief on a field- 
day. 

" Oh, dear 1" ruefully cried Sybil, " every one is 
packing up." 

" Who, else is going?" asked Miss Glyn. 

*' Blanche says she must go, after what you have 
said. Oh 1 aunt, do stay — do, pray, do 1" 

Miss Glyn had called in Sybil for the express 
purpose of telling her that Miss Cains was one of 
the most imprudent young ladies she had ever met 
with, but the announcement of the sinner's ap- 
proaching departure silenced her. She tightened 
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up her lips, and bridled up, and looked much, but 
said nothing. 

"Do stay!" again entreated Sybil; "do, pray, 
dor 

** Not with Mr. Dermot in the house," was the 
stem reply. 

" Then I detest Mr. Dermot 1" cried Sybil, with 
angry tears — " I detest him !'* 

** You would not have a penny but for him," 
coldly replied Miss Glyn. "Mr. Dermot has 
been your father's best friend, and I sincerely 
lament his approaching fate." 

"Fate! — what fate?" asked Sybil, changing 
colour. 

"Ask Miss Cains." 

" Oh ! aunt," cried Sybil, reddening, " how can 
you say so ? — she hates him." 

*' You are the simplest child ; she hates him, 
does she? — and all she wants is to be Mrs. 
Dermot. She has been setting her cap at him all 
along, as she set it at the Count — as she will set 
it at every man who comes to this house — ^you 
will never have a chance whilst she is by, Sybil." 

" You do not suppose, aunt, I want that chance 
from her?" indignantly asked Sybil. 
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" So much the better for you, my dear, for you 
would not get it." 

Sybil wanted to answer this, but Miss Glyn 
said that she was very busy, and would rather 
that she should go. Sybil left her, still flushed and 
indignant. It was not true ; she did not believe it. 
It was not true, for he did not like Blanche, and 
on Blanche herself it was a cruel slander. And 
Blanche should not go ; she should tell her father so, 
and he would keep her. She entered Mr. Ken- 
nedy's study — a quiet room near the library — 
without knocking, and abruptly exclaimed : 

" Papa, you will not let Blanche go, will you !" 

Mr. Dermot, and not Mr. Kennedy, emerged 
from behind the window-curtain. He had been 
standing there reading a letter, with his back to 
Sybil, who had not seen him. 

"Mr. Kennedy is out," he said — "can I do 
anything for you. Miss Kennedy ?" 

The request put Sybil into a rage. 

" No, Mr. Dermot," she said, sharply ; " I came 
to ask my father to undo your work — you cannot 
assist me." 

" How do you know I" he asked, with a smile ; 
" my work, as you call it, can best be undone by 
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me, I confess I do not know what work you 
mean, but I do know I am willing to oblige 
you." 

" You are very kind," replied Sybil, '^ but you 
will allow me to doubt that you can keep Aunt 
Glyn and Miss Cains, when both are' determined 
to leave on your account." 

" On my account ! — I was not aware I had 
affronted Miss Cains too. Miss Glyn, I confess, 
I cannot hope to detain, but I may succeed with 
your friend." 

*^ I suppose your influence over her is greater 
than mine ?" said Sybil, her eyes sparkling. 

" 1 never meant that." 

" Then what did you mean ?" 

" The end will show." 

" I know," said Sybil, turning crimson — " you 
have more power with papa than I have. I know 
it, Mr. Dermot — I have seen it before to-day." 

*^ It would be very strange indeed if you had 
not seen that," he composedly answered ; " but I 
am afraid you are not in a very good temper, so I 
shall not trouble^ you any more with proffers of 
service." 

He left the room; his look, his tone had not 
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varied; both had preserved their coolness and 
composure. Sybil felt exasperated. She flung 
herself across the table, and cried bitterly. 

"Why^ Pussy, what is the matter f said her 
father's voice. 

She looked up, her face all flushed. 

" I am wretched !" vehemently said Sybil, " and 
Mr. Dermot is the cause of it all, and only puts on 
his grand, composed ways to vex me, and make 
me miserable ; and I shall not be happy whilst he 
remains in the house !" passionately added Sybil. 

^* Then, my dear, you are not likely to be happy 
just yet," very coolly said her father. 

Indignation kept Sybil silent 

" Come, Pussy, let us talk sense for once,'' said 
Mr. Kennedy, sitting down, and drawing her on 
his knee, "Do you know who this hateful 
Dermot is ? — why, he is simply one of the best, 
noblest, and grandest fellows that ever lived. 
There is more than flesh and blood between us, 
Sybil — ay, ten times more. He helped me to 
marry his sister, and by so doing brought on 
himself a bitter persecution. He bore blows, 
threats, and contumely for my sake, and was 
turned adrift at sixteen, and I was the cause, 
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Sybil. Well, I have paid that debt. I was often 
short of money — often weighed down with cares— 
but he never suffered — never, and he knows it. 
Since he has been a man, we have been fast 
friends, and you may judge what chance there is 
of your being made happy by his removal from 
the house." 

^' Yes," replied Sybil jealously, " and that is the 
worst of all ; you love him more than you love me. 
I thought I was everything since I came from 
school, and I now see I have a rival ; and how can 
I like Mr. Dermot, since he sends aunt, and even 
Blanche, away." 

"Oh! but Miss Cains must not go," hastily 
said Mr. Kennedy ; " she must stay and chaperone 
you, Pussy." 

" She wants some one to chaperone her, and will 
go to-morrow, she says." 

'^ Tell her that she must not go, and that Mrs. 
Mush is coming. Or stay, I shall tell her so my- 
self." 

"I shall go and fetch her!' cried Sybil, all 
eagerness. 

She ran out of the study, and found herself face 
to face with Mr. Dermot. In her joy she would 
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not have minded making it up with him, but Mr. 
Derraot was probably wearied of her caprices, for 
he made room for her to pass with a cold look, that 
promised Sybil eternal indifference. 

" What do I care I" she thought, going upstairs. 
" Does he fancy, perhaps, that I care about him t 
Indeed, I will show him I do not — ^yes, I will 
show him, and every one else too !" 

"Blanche, Blanche," she cried gaily as she 
entered the room where Miss Cains sat resting' 
after her packing, " empty your trunk — ^you are 
not going. Papa says you must not — Mrs. Mush 
is coming. Come down and hear him say so." 

Miss Cains wanted to resist, but Sybil took her 
hand and compelled her downstairs. 

'^ Miss Cains," kindly said Mr. Kennedy, 'when 
the two girls entered the study, " you cannot leave 
us — ^you must not go. I understand and appreciate 
your motives ; but Sybil cannot afford to lose her 
friend. My cousin Mrs. Mush has promised to 
come in a day or two. I trust her presence in the 
house will remove all your scruples. Allow me to 
add, that by remaining you will be conferring the 
greatest favour upon me." 

Blanche coloured and hesitated. 
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*^ Oh ! Blanche," entreated Sybil, clinging to 
her, " stay, do stay, if you love me. Do, my dar- 
ling." 

Still Miss Cains hesitated. But Sybil's en- 
treaties grew more and more fervent. Mr. Ken- 
nedy threw in a few earnest and cordial words, 
and reluctantly, like one who yields against her 
better judgment, Miss Cains gave way. 

"It is for your sake, darling," she whispered, re- 
turning Sybil's fond embrace. 

" Of course it is," gaily said Sybil. 

" And so this matter is settled, and all right, is 
it?" said Mr. Kennedy with evident satisfaction. 

" Oh ! yes, and I am so happy," cried Sybil with 
sparkling eyes. 

Blanche smiled, and softly smoothed Sybil's dark 
hair ; and Mr. Kennedy thought he had seldom seen 
a prettier group than that before him, when an 
unwelcome intrusion disturbed this pleasant con- 
templation. The door opened, and Miss Glyn 
entered the room fully equipped for her journey. 

" I have come to bid you good-bye, Mr. Ken- 
nedy," she said rather grandly ; " for there is no 
reason, of course, why we should not part friends." 

"None, indeed, my dear Miss Glyn," he said, 
VOL. IL N 
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kindly going up to her ; " I only regret you think it 
necessary we should part at all." 

" Now, Mr. Kennedy, you know I would not 
stay here, and all that amazes me is that you 
will keep Mr, Dermot, having as you have a 
daughter of Sybil's age, and knowing as you know 
what the world will say. Miss Cains," she added, 
with an approving glance towards that young lady, 
^^ has shown her sense of the state of things by re- 
solving to leave the house." 

" Miss Cains is staying," coolly said Mr. Ken- 
nedy. " I am happy to say that she has yielded to 
my request, seconded by Pussy's entreaties." 

^^Miss Cains is staying!" echoed Miss Glyn in a 
hollow voice — "then I was not mistaken after all;" 
and she added with a contemptuous look at her niece, 
^' Sybil, you are a fool !" 

Sybil reddened, and Mr. Kennedy looked angry. 

" Miss Glyn, explain yourself," he said. 

"No, no," returned that lady with a sagacious 
nod, " I know my own meaning, and am satisfied 
with it. Good afternoon, Mr. Kennedy ; good 
' afternoon. Miss Cains ; good afternoon, Sybil, I 
congratulate you all onyour wisdom — thank heaven, 
I am out of it !" 
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With which enigmatic words, Miss Glyn walked 
out of the room, followed by Sybil only. Mr. 
Kennedy was probably too much affronted to pay 
his sister-in-law that last courtesy. Miss Glyn. 
took no notice of Sybil till they both stood on the 
threshold of the abbey gates. She then turned 
round to her, and said calmly, 

" Sybil, you have chosen to be wise, and you 
will pay the penalty. You acted against my advice 
all along ; you have already suffered, and you will 
suffer still more. That girl is a serpent, and her 
name should be Cain, not Cains. But for her you 
would be Count Andr6 de Renneville's wife. She 
is a serpent, and you will find it out later. Never 
hope to marry whilst she is here. I might say 
more, but where would be the use f The mischief 
is done, and past your mending. I am going, but 
I shall soon return to this neighbourhood; and 
you can always come to me, Sybil, if you need it. 
There, good-bye, child ; give my compliments to 
Mr. Dermot, and tell him he has acted like a 
gentleman." 

Miss Glyn gave Sybil a cold embrace, entered 
the carriage which was waiting, and drove away 
from her brother-in-law's house, to enter it no more. 

n2 
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Anger, indignation, surprise, had kept Sybil 
mute whilst her aunt was speaking ; but she saw 
her go with a sense of relief. It was more than 
the young giri could bear patiently to be told to 
mistrust her dearest friend, and to hear her coolly 
called a serpent. 

Unfortunately, she had not been the only one to 
hear Miss Gljoi's parting speech. When she 
turned back from the gates she saw Blanche 
standing behind her, pale as death, but with flam- 
ing eyes. Sybil threw her arms around the neck 
of her friend. 

" I do not believe it !" she cried. " I love you ! 
I trust you entirely. I do not believe it !" 

*' What a sin it is to be poor !" moodily said 
Miss Cains, scarcely heeding Sybil's caresses ; 
" that is my crime, you see. I am poor, and there- 
fore suspected of every baseness. Sybil, as I live, 
1 never wished for the Count." 

" I know it ! — I know it !" said Sybil, leading 
her up to the drawing-room. " I know it, and I 
trust you entirely. I love you too well, Blanche, 
to doubt you !" 

The large room was vacant. Blanche sunk 
down on a chair near the fire, and Sybil, kneeling 
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on the carpet at her feet, looked up fondly in the 
face of her friend. It was flushed now, and tears 
shone in Blanche Cains's blue eyes. 

" Sybil," she said, " I never shall be unkind to 
you — never I — never !" 
" Unkind r laughed Sybil ; « don't I know it !" 
Her' look as she glanced upwards was the very 
sublime of faith. It was, full, too, very full, of 
affection. You will be loved, Blanche Cains, and 
by an adoring husband, ere your tale is done; but 
never will there be, in a human heart, the trust and 
love for you which now bum in the heart of that 
fond, kneeling girl. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A LONG languid calm followed the agitation 
^^ which had preceded and caused Miss Glyn's 
departure from Saint Vincent. Mrs. Mush, who 
was to come in two days, did not appear; and 
though Mr. Kennedy said not one word on this 
subject, Miss Cains, to Sybil's great relief, never 
talked of the impropriety of remaining, nor packed 
up her trunk to go. 

So weeks sped by in the dulness and retirement 
of a secluded country life ; for Sybil had ceased 
going out, and few visitors crossed the threshold 
of Saint Vincent since Miss Glyn was no longer 
there to receive them. Indeed, that lady's depar- 
ture, and the long visit of Miss Cains, were vari- 
ously comftiented upon by the little world which 
met to drink tea and talk scandal at Mrs. 
Ronald's. 

Some of these comments were repeated to Mr. 
Kennedy; but he did not think it necessary to 
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repeat them again, and no one in the Abbey knew 
a word of them. Matters went on pretty smoothly 
in that quiet dwelling, and^ save in one respect^ 
entirely to Mr. Kennedy's satisfaction. Neither 
coaxing, nor entreaties, nor commands, could in- 
duce Sybil to make up her long and obstinate 
quarrel with Mr. Dermot. 

" He had offended her," she said, " and it was 
impossible she should go and beg his pardon." 

So she wrapped herself in her dignity, as in £l 
mantle, and kept aloof. If by this haughty bearing 
Sybil thought to induce Mr. Dermot to sue again iot 
her lost favour, she was disappointed. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, indeed, tried to induce him to go once more 
" and make it up with Pussy," but Mr. Dermot 
flatly refused to do so. If Sybil chose to be 
offended with him, Mr. Dermot was plainly offend- 
ed with her. Worse still, that fondness and affec- 
tion he had so long shown seemed to have left no 
traces of their being behind. Mr* Kennedy wad 
vexed, and he showed his displeasure to Sybil. 

"You have affronted Mr. Dermot," he said 
sharply ; " you have lost his friendship and his re- 
gard by your absurd affectation of digility. I am 
very angry, Sybil." 
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Sybil reddened, and was amazed at so harsh a 
reproof. She liked Mr. Dermot none the better 
for it. What was he, that he turned her father 
against her, and changed Mr. Kennedy's indulgent 
admiration of all her little caprices into censure so 
severe? If he thought to conquer her by that, 
she would show him he was mistaken. Accord- 
ingly, Sybil infused a double amount of coldness 
in her bearing towards Mr. Dermot. But Mr. 
Dermot looked, as he no doubt felt, profoundly in- 
different. He was thirty, a man of the world, a 
friend, and not a lover. What were Sybil's frowns 
to him I He could live without the sunshine of 
her smiles, and sleep none the worse because he 
had forfeited her good graces. Miss Cains watched 
all this with a keen, attentive look, but said very 
little to Sybil. That little Sybil answered with 
some asperity. "What did she care about Mr. 
Dermot, or his grand ways? She knew he put 
them on to vex her ; but he was sadly mistaken 
if he thought she cared a pin. Not she ; and he 
must be blind not to see it." 

Mi\ Dermot, and, indeed, every one in Saint 
Vincent, must have been blind not to see that Sybil 
was very lively. She sang from morning till night, 
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she was restlessly busy, she laughed about every- 
thing, and she had never been in higher spirits. 
But Sybil's gaiety no more moved Mr. Dermot 
than her previous gravity ; and when she suddenly 
relapsed into a silent and rather languid mood, he 
was the same as ever — strictly civil, and no more. 
Matters stood thus, when Sybil found herself alone 
with him in the drawing-room one afternoon. 
Spring was late that year, and the day was dull 
and grey ; Sybil sat, for the light, near one win- 
dow, and Mr. Dermot, for the same purpose, near 
another. She sewed, and he read. She let her 
work drop upon her lap, and looked up at him. 
Something in his newspaper called up a smile on 
his face. Sybil knew that smile well. It was 
genial and pleasant ; a smile which shone back in 
his eyes, and gave them a warm lustre. " I wish 
we were friends again," thought Sybil ; " I know 
he likes me as I like him. I wonder what he would 
say if I were to talk to him now?" The tempta- 
tion was strong, and Sybil yielded to it, 

" Mr. Dermot," she said. 

Mr. Dermot looked up from his paper, but did 
not put it down. Sybil's heart failed her a little, 
but she took courage, and continued : 
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" I have been very remiss." 

" Pray, how so ?" 

" Aunt gave me a message for you, and I never 
delivered it." 

Mr. Dermot waited in silence. She resumed : 

" My aunt desired me to give her compliments 
to you, and tell you that you behaved like a gentle- 
man." 

Mr. Dermot smiled coldly ; but all he said was : 

'* I am very much obliged to you ;" with which 
he took up his paper once more. 

Sybil's heart, was very full. So this was how 
he received her little advances — with that freezing 
coldness. After that, how could she address him 
again? "I cannot, and I will not," thought 
Sybil. "Never more will I open my lips to him. 
Blanche, whom he pretends to dislike, he would 
not have dared to treat so." She could have shed 
tears of mortification, and longed to be out of the 
room, far from his presence. She had no need to 
wish so long, for after a few minutes had passed, 
Mr. Dermot put down his paper and left the draw- 
ing-room. 

They did not meet again till dinner, and then 
his manner was just as polite and as distant as 
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ever. Mr. Dermot treated Sybil with the greatest 
courtesy, and did not bestow upon her one un- 
necessary word. The chief part of his conversa- 
tion, indeed, was directed to Mr. Kennedy, and 
referred to business matters. 

" What do you think of the Quebec Johnsons ?" 
he asked, rather abruptly, as the meal drew to a close. 

" Not much good," replied Mr. Kennedy, with 
a peculiar smile. " What do you think of them ?" 

Mr. Dermot's lip curled, and there was a light 
in his eye that said much, but other reply he did 
not give ; and Mr. Kennedy forbore to press the 
question. 

"Who are these Quebec Johnsons?" asked 
Blanche of Sybil, when they sat alone in the 
drawing-room, before the gentlemen joined them. 

" I don't know," languidly replied Sybil ; *' some 
of papa's correspondents, I believe." 

" Green Eyes does not like them. Eh ?" 

" I don't care about him, or his likes and his 
dislikes," tartly said Sybil. 

Blanche laughed, and resumed : 

"You remember that pink-eyed Anna, from 
Canada ? She was a Johnson, was she not ?" 

" No ; her name was Smithson." 
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" So it was. I wonder what put Johnson into my 
head, then !" 

Sybil did not answer ; she felt in no mood for 
speech, grave or trivial. Silence was sweet to her 
just then, for it seemed to lull the secret sting she 
could not get rid of. Blanche did not tease her 
with talk, but stretched herself in an easy chair, 
and looked at the blazing fire in happy indolence. 
The entrance of Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Dermot 
did not make her change her attitude. 

" She is wonderfully handsome !" thought Sybil, 
looking at her, and detecting the looks which the 
two gentlemen cast upon her as they both took 
their places, " and no wonder that both papa and 
he should see it. I shall never be admired as 
Blanche is — never !" 

" Miss Cains," said Mr. Kennedy, " it is a mor- 
tal sin to disturb you, you seem so happy ; but, for 
all that, will you have a game of chess ?" 

Mr. Kennedy was fond of chess, and now and 
then he thus challenged Miss Cains of an evening. 
As a rule, she took up the glove, but now she de- 
murred. 

"Must I?" she said reluctantly. "Why do 
you not ask Sybil, Mr. Kennedy ?" 
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" Sybil hates chess." 

" Well, then, ask Mr. Dermot. He is a fine 
chess-player, I know." 

Mr. Kennedy looked in some surprise at Mr. 
Dermot, who smiled, evidently not in denial. Then 
Mr. Kennedy said a little gravely, 

" And pray. Miss Cains, how do you know — I 
coi^ess I did not — that Mr. Dermot possesses this 
accomplishment ?" 

"Because he told me so. I always believe 
people when they praise themselves." 

Mr. Kennedy laughed. 

" Professional jealousy," he said. " I know you 
are a very fine chess-player, Miss Cains, and I 
shall put Mr. Dermot to the test. Dermot, come 
and play a game with Miss Cains, whilst I look on 
and act as umpire." 

"With great pleasure," replied Mr. Dermot, 
rising and bringing forth the little chess-table, 
which he placed before Miss Cains. She laughed 
and shook her head, and looked very becomingly 
lazy, but for all that she yielded, and sat up, and 
the game began. The two antagonists had not 
proceeded beyond the first two or three moves, 
before a letter was brought in to Mr. Kennedy. 
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He walked away to read it, and instead of return- 
ing to the chess-table, fell in a brown study by the 
fire. Sybil sat at the other end of the room read- 
ing, but ere long her book fell on her lap. She 
felt troubled, and she would have found it hard to 
say why she felt so ; but the quiet current of her 
former life seemed gone for ever, and that plea- 
sant stream now flowed in restless waves. Tyiiy 
was it so I 

Oh I how long ago seemed the days when Sybil 
was light-hearted. Even her first grief — Count 
de Renneville's treachery — now wore a remote look. 
When Sybil thought of that time, she asked herself 
if she had ever loved him I It seemed to her that 
her liking for him was essentially subordinate to 
his existence as a being of romance. Take that 
halo from him, and her worship died out, like a 
spent fire, leaving nought save cold ashes behind. 
She still smarted from the sense of his betrayal, 
but that was wounded faith, not wounded love. 
Her daily quarrel with Mr. Dermot had scattered 
the last vestiges of that regret, as the first gale of 
winter scatters autumn leaves. 

" I have lived an age since the Count went," 
thought Sybil. 
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And so she had. She had learned that trouble 
and untruth can take more than one aspect. She 
did her best not to blame her father in her thoughts, 
but she felt that, by introducing Mr. Dermot as 
his brother, he had wronged his child. He had 
taught her that deceit can sit by the domestic 
hearth — a cruel lesson, which should ever be spared 
the young. And that Mr. Dermot, how he had 
played his part, how he had cheated her out of her 
affection and confidence, caring nothing for either 
all the time. And Sybil remembered how she 
had cried on his shoulder, how her heart had beat 
as she held his letter in her hand, and thought, 
" This is the letter of a friend." It was bitter, very 
bitter. But who had spared her I Miss Glyn 
had stung her to the very heart, and gone, leaving 
the arrow in the wound. Sybil was not jealous, 
or envious, but she could not forget — what woman 
could? — that her lover had preferred her friend to 
her. Was Miss Glyn's prophecy to be fulfilled, 
and was Blanche ever to become her involuntary 
rival I That would be hard. She looked at her. 
Miss Cains was leaning back in her chair, her 
hand uplifted, and staying so in the act of making 
a decisive move. Mr. Dermot, bending forward. 
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his arms folded on the table, looked intently at 
his fair enemy's face. A sudden suspicion flashed 
across Sybil's mind. What proof had she that 
Blanche's dislike was returned ? Suppose he ad- 
mired and loved her? 

There had been a time when such a thought 
would have filled Sybil's heart with gladness — 
when she would have rejoiced to think that her 
uncle and her friend should unite in love and life, 
but now that thought was odious. He had taken 
so large a share of her father's affections, that she 
disliked him as much for that as for his other mis- 
deeds, but that he should even attempt to take her 
friend, or think of it, was not to be endured. 

She rose and went up to them, resolved to dis- 
turb his contemplation, pleasing though he found 
it ; but Mr. Dermot's eyes never moved, and yet 
he must have heard, if he had not seen her. It 
was all his insolence, his hateful, odious insolence. 
She stood by the table, a small square one, scarcely 
larger than the chessboard that rested upon it. 
An impulse, an irresistible impulse, and certainly 
neither a wise nor a right one, made Sybil walk 
deliberately on as if nothing stood in her way. 
With a crash the table capsized, the chess-men 
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flew about the room, and Sybil herself would have 
stumbled, and perhaps fallen, if Mr. Dermot had 
not caught her in his arms. 

" Let me go !" she said, struggling like a wild 
thing. " Let me go !" 

But he did not let her go, for he was seriously 
alarmed. Sybil was pale as death, and trembled 
in every limb. All his old tenderness seemed to 
come back. 

" Hush, my darling I" he said, softly, ^^ hush ! 
What ails yout Why, you were walking straight 
into the fire, and with that thin dress, too. I will 
not let you go, so sit down here." 

Sybil yielded, and sat down, but she kept her 
eyes bent. Her father and Miss Cains stood near 
her and addressed her, but she did not answer one 
word. 

" What was it ?" anxiously said Mr. Kennedy, 
looking at Mr. Dermot. 

Mr. Dermot shuddered as he replied : 

^^She did not see the table, and was walking 
into the fire." 

" You look as bad as she does, Ned !" 

" I saw a lady burned to death last year, and 
one does not forget such sights. Come, Sybil, 

VOL. IL 
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there is no danger ; look up, it is all right, is it 
notr 

He stooped and looked into her face. 

" Oh ! yes, it is all right," said Sybil, with a 
little shiver ; *^ but I feel very ill ! — very ill !" 

" But her dress is on fire," cried Mr. Kennedy. 
" I smell it burning." 

" No, it is not, I put my foot upon it at once." 

It was Mr. Dermot who spoke. 

^* I think I had better go upstairs," said Sybil, 
nervously. 

" I shall go with you, dear," said Miss Cains. 

^' No — no, pray do not," replied Sybil, with some* 
thing like eagerness. 

Miss Cains did not insist; but the door had 
scarcely closed on Sybil, when she rose and fol- 
lowed her out. 

"Ay, do. Miss Cains," said Mr. Kennedy, 
anxiously. " I do not fancy the child being left 
alone." 

There was a pause after Miss Cains was gone ; 
then Mr. Kennedy said very seriously : 

" Something ails Pussy." 

" She is excitable," answered Mr. Dermot. 

*^ She has not recovered that affair with Count 
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de Kenneville — and yet it was all her own doing." 
Mr. Dermot shook his head impatiently. 
" What has she to regret in him I" he asked, 
with some scorn. 

" No, no, I do not agree with you there, Ned. 
He was handsome, and gentlemanlike, and courte- 
ous, and he had that chivalrous air which girb 
like — he was a Count too I No, no, I do not 
wonder at Sybil — only, if she regrets him, why 
did she pack him off *? I have been thinking that 
this matter might be mended ; and do you know? 
Ned, I think you are just the man to do it." 

'<Yes, why notr 

" I would see her dead first !" 

Mr. Dermot spoke with considerable energy, and 
was evidently what Mr. Kennedy was in the habit 
of calling " right down in earnest ! " He whistled, 
and scanned attentively his friend's flushed and 
almost angry face, and a suspicion that Mr. Der- 
mot was smitten with Sybil himself found its way 
into Mr. Kennedy's mind. 

" Well, well," he said, carelessly, " Sybil will 
not want for a husband ; she is a decidedly pretty 
girir 

o2 
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Mr. Dermot was silent, and did not seem to have 
heard him. 

" And you know, Ned, what a clever little pussy 
she is ! always reading, and when she talks, as wise 
as if she were forty. I never saw such a girl !" 

" Pretty !" said Mr. Dermot, dreamily. " Yes, 
she is pretty, and, as you say, she is clever ; but, 
James, she is better than all that — she is simply 
charming !" 

His voice was low, and very musical, as he spoke 
— music that seemed to come from the depths of 
his heart. His look was soft and vague, and his 
lip smiled. He seemed in one of those unguarded 
moods, when man or woman must needs betray the 
most jealously cherished secret. He did not see 
Mr. Kennedy's smile, he did not detect the triumph- 
ant light in his eye ; his own look was bent on 
the fire, and seemed to read something there, a tale 
full of sweetness and alluring promises. 

But subtle, and often deceiving, is the language 
of a human face. The story which Mr. Dermot 
read was past, not future. 

" How that girl would have tempted me seven 
years ago !" he thought. 

He did not think, ^^ Here is an exquisite prize 
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within my reach — ^let me make an effort to secure 
it." For a moment he went back to his youth, 
and put Sybil there, as we put the heroes and 
heroines of our favourite books in our daily life. 
For a moment she was his young mistress, despotic 
but fond, and adored. The next she was Sybil, 
and he Mr. Dermot, who once more forgave her 
her little caprices, and cordially wished her a good 
husband. 

"And she has money too," continued Mr. 
Kennedy. 

" And that," gaily said Mr. Dermot, " will get 
her counts by the dozen." 

" To be sure, and so it ought," stoutly replied 
Mr. Kennedy, who was a true worshipper of 
Mammon. 

On going up to her room, Sybil had flung 
herself on her bed, and there burst into piteous 
sobs and moans, meant for no one's ear ; but she 
had forgotten to lock her door, and when it 
opened and admitted Miss Cains, Sybil started up, 
flushed, ashamed, and angry, and with a hasty 
gesture, threw back her dishevelled hair, and 
looked almost sullenly at her friend. 

" Come, X will have none of those looks," said 
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Miss Cains, going up to her, and speaking gaily, 
and yet very firmly ; " I know I am an intruder, 
but I will intrude because you are ill, not in body, 
but in mind. I know what ails you, Sybil, and I 
come to tell you this: you must never — never 
think of that man ; he is not good ; he is not true, 
and he does not like you." 

She spoke in a clear, cold, and deliberate voice, 
which confounded Sybil, and with the strangeness 
of her address, kept her mute. Miss Cains con- 
tinued — 

^^ I know you think me hard — the fact is, I am 
a surgeon now, and can show no mercy." 

" I ask for none," replied Sybil — " I only ask 
for peace." 

" That means, * leave me ;' but I cannot leave 
you, Sybil, because you are in grief. Good 
heavens ! what can you see in him I" she exclaim- 
ed, impatiently — " a doubtful name, a bad temper, 
and nothing to redeem either." 

Sybil stood up, and looked firmly at Miss Cains. 

" Blanche," she said, " do you like him ?" 

" You mean, do I love him ?" said Miss Cains, 
with flashing eyes — '^no, Sybil, and no ten 
times." 
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Sybil flung her arms around the neck of her 
friend, and burst into piteous sobs and tears. 
" Then pity me — pity me !" she said, " for I 

do." 

« 

"Do you?" said Blanche, and if Sybil had 
looked up, she would have thought that her friend 
looked very moody indeed. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

TT is a strange thing this love, which so often 
■^ makes the wise lose their senses, and which 
often, too, gives wisdom to fools. A subtle, 
penetrating power, it has pervaded earth since the 
days when she was yoang, and it is as fresh and 
pure in this, her ripe maturity, as when she rose 
smiling from the depths of chaos, so wondrous and 
so fair, that the very angels acknowledged her 
beauty. Mysterious Eros! well might the old world 
make a god of thee, and tremble before thy might, 
when it saw thee rule the human heart, and laugh 
every other passion to scorn ! A very chameleon 
thou hast been, pure with the delicate, coarse with 
the low — with many impassioned or sublime. 
What aspect hast thou not taken? and under 
which hast thou not triumphed? Happy they 
who pass unscathed through thine ordeal, and who 
do not .leave some grace, some virtue, some charm 
of mind or heart in these scorching fires ! They 
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are amongst the chosen ones, and may boast. 
They are the gold refined, which has gone through 
the crucible of Time and Sorrow. 

Through this ordeal Sybil was now to pass ; and 
how she would come forth — nobler, better, and 
more generous, or fretful, embittered, and scorned, 
was still a tale to tell. When she awoke the next 
morning, she felt very ill, and would not rise. 
Her whole frame ached, and she was in a parch- 
ing fever. On her own authority Miss Cains 
bade her friend keep her room, and took her post 
by her bedside — sl zealous and unremitting nurse. 

^^ But you must make haste and get well again, 
please," she said gaily, " for, thanks to you, I am 
fast losing Mr. Kennedy's good graces. He 
decidedly resents my being so well when Pussy is 
ill." 

Sybil smiled languidly, then coloured, and 
turned her flushed face to the wall, as a step 
passed by her door. But Miss Cains would not 
see this, for there was a subject on which they 
must not speak. 

After a few days Sybil got well again, and re- 
solved one morning to go down stairs to breakfast. 
But she did not say so to Miss Cains, and whilst that 
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young lady was dressing Sybil softly stole down. 
There was no one in the dining-room when she 
entered it, but a blazing fire burned on the hearth, 
and Sybil, who felt chilly, knelt on the rug before 
it. Presently the door opened, but Sybil would 
not look round. She knew it was not her father, 
nor Blanche, nor any of the servants — ^breakfast 
would not be ready for an hour yet — she knew it 
was Mr. Dermot. 

" Why, you little fire-worshipper !" he said gaily, 
" are you up and well again ?" 

He now stood by her side. And Sybil, still 
kneeling, looked up at him. Nature had bestowed 
a handsome face and person on Mr. Dermot ; but 
gravity or care could darken his aspect in a very 
remarkable manner. On the contrary, joy, and 
merely pleasure, lit up his countenance, and gave it 
a brilliancy and a glow which made him look ten 
years younger. As she saw him now, Sybil had 
never seen him before ; Mr. Dermot looked the 
happiest of men. There was happiness in his eye, 
and happiness in his smile ; Sybil felt both amazed 
and dazzled. 

" I am very well again," she said; ^* but what ails 
you, Mr. Dermot ?" 
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" Sit up, and I will tell you ; but you remember 
the seal of Alexander on Ephestion's lips ?" 

" I never repeat what you tell me," gravely said 
Sybil. 

*' I knew it, Sybil, I knew it," he said with a 
peculiar smile. "Well, then, wish me joy, my 
little friend, wish me joy — for I am free !" 

Sybil heard him with a shock of joy. Free! 
Mr. Dermot was free ! Then it was not at least a 
sin to think of him. She wronged none save her 
own poor self by so doing. From her heart she 
cried : 

"Thank God." 

He took her hand, and raised it to his lips. 

" What made you so cross so long ?" he asked 
with a smile. 

Sybil trembled. A wild passionate joy, an under- 
current of tumultuous happiness, passed through the 
abiding son'ow at her heart. She knew very well 
Mr. Dermot did not love her ; but hope said that he 
might some day. Just now he looked as if she 
were very dear to him. Why might she not grow 
dearer still ! 

" What made you so cross so long I" he asked 
again. " I mean so cross with me»" 
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At another time Sybil would have answered 
him with a saucy look and still more saucy speech ; 
now she could not. She withdrew her hand from 
his, and looked at the fire and smiled, as she an- 
swered : 

" I really don't know, Mr. Dermot ; forget and 
forgive it." 

** Confess it was Miss Cains's doing." 

Sybil reddened. 

"It was my own perversity, and nothing else," 
she said gravely. 

" Then do not be perverse again, my dear," he 
said very kindly. 

" Ah I if he knew — if he knew !" thought Sybil. 

Her eyes were bent on the fire, and she did not 
perceive that Mr. Dermot's searching ' look was 
fastened on her face. Sybil was much altered, in 
manner, even more than in looks ; his curiosity 
was roused, and he was endeavouring to read in 
her saddened countenance the secret of her trouble. 

" Sybil !" he said suddenly, " do you regret 
Count de Renneville ?" 

"Regret a traitor, a false gentleman!" cried 
Sybil with quick resentment. 

" No, you could not — I knew it ; well, thank God 
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you too are free ! Ah I what would you feel if it 
were not three months, but three years, that were 
blotted from your life ! Look, Sybil, here is my 
liberty." 

He took out and showed her a packet of letters. 
For awhile he held it poised in his hand, and his 
face was dark and severe all the time. 

" What wretched stuff there must be in them !" 
he said moodily. " What a prostration of man's 
mind and pride that love makes ! I am ashamed, 
Sybil, when I think of it" 

His face was flushed. Sybil looked at him, then 
at the letters. How she longed to read one, but 
one, the fondest. It would have pained her, but 
still she would have liked to see in what language 
Mr. Dermot wrote of love to the woman he loved. 
Wretched woman, how had she forfeited his heart ? 
How did she feel, now that it was lost and gone, 
and she was left all desolate and forlorn ? Mr. 
Dermot took the letters, and thrust them one by 
one into the fire. No pity, no remorse for that 
dead love held him back. His look was scornful, 
his smile derisive. One after another the flame 
caught these letters and consumed them, and when 
the last lay a black parched scroll before him, Mr. 
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Dermot breathed a relieved sigh and said : " Let 
that folly be forgotten — eh, Sybil f ' 

Sybil awoke as if out of a dream. 

"Folly, was it folly?" she said. 

** Arrant folly I And let us hope that Edward 
Dermot is now a wise man. I should not like, 
poor fellow, to see him fall into such a trap 
again ! " 

"I will die before he suspects anything!'* 
thought Sybil, looking at him. 

" Now, what does that look mean f ' he asked 
quickly— "tell me, Sybil." 

Sybil turned red and pale ; but she was spared 
the trouble of replying; the door opened, and 
Blanche Cains appeared on the threshold. Mr. 
Dermot looked round slowly, and Sybil saw them 
exchange a cold, long look of dislike and defiance. 

"What are you doing with my patient, Mr. 
Dermot?" asked Blanche, smiling as she came 
forward. 

"Admiring her. Miss Cains," he composedly 
replied. "She looks a very rosy patient, just 
now!" 

" She is undutif ul," said Blanche. " I had not 
the least suspicion she was down here." 
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But Sybil did not blush or look conscious. She 
knew she had not come down to see Mr. Dermot, 
or to be with him ; and, in her pride, she felt above 
the reach of accusation implied or spoken. So 
she gave her friend a clear look, and smiled as 
she answered, 

" I wished to surprise you all." 

That manner she preserved all day. She re- 
mainded composed, rather silent, but very calm. 
She did not speak, unless when spoken to, and 
then she seemed to come out of some far dream, 
not melancholy or unpleasant, but very remote. 

" Something ails Pussy," said Mr. Kennedy to 
his friend. 

He seemed puzzled, but was not half so much 
so as Mr. Dermot. This was a new Sybil — ^not 
the merry little Sybil of old days — not the blush- 
ing Sybil, whom the Count of Kenneville had 
wooed ; still less the pale, sad Sybil, whom he had 
betrayed, but another Sybil, calm and thoughtful, 
who lived in a world beyond Mr. Dermot's ken, 
and did not seem unhappy there. 

The day was wet and uncongenial. Mr. Der- 
mot had little to do ; some portion of his time was 
spent in the drawing-room, and as his curiosity 
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was roused, he would probably have devoted that 
portion to studying and perhaps questioning Sybil, 
if Miss Cains had not pertinaciously sat by her 
friend, and kept him aloof. Not one second did 
she leave her, till Mr. Kennedy asked for his 
game of chess in the evening. Then, indeed, she 
rose from her seat on the couch near Sybil, but 
evident was her reluctance. 

*^ Come and look at me playing," she said coax- 

•' No ; I cannot endure chess," replied Sybil. 

*^ Then Mr. Dermot will keep you company," 
pointedly said Miss Cains, looking at Mr. Der- 
mot in the act of rising. 

^' The very thing I intend doing. Miss Cains," 
he answered, sinking down into her vacant place. 

"Why are they so at war I" thought Sybil, 
again detecting the unfriendly look they ex- 
changed. 

Miss Cains complained of the heat of the fire, 
and wanted to have the chess-table drawn nearer 
to Sybil, who was at the other end of the room ; 
but Mr. Kennedy misunderstood her, and removed 
the table still further from the couch where Mr. 
Dermot and Sybil were sitting. Miss Cains looked 
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scarcely pleased, and Mr. Dermot smiled, leaned 
back, and at once addressed Sybil in a subdued 
key, which could not well be heard near the chess- 
table. 

" What ails you — what is it, Sybil ? You are 
an altered girl, you know. You are like the wed- 
ding guest in the ballad — some one has told you a 
tale that has made you sadder and wiser. Do tell 
me what it is, Sybil ?" 

Sybil looked up at him, and smiled in proud and 
sad triumph. She wondered how he would have 
felt if he knew — she wondered, but scarcely 
doubted. Could Mr. Dermot — could any man 
resist the temptation of knowing himself beloved 
by a girl young, pretty, and whom he had always 
both liked and admired I 

" Do tell me 1" he entreated. " I, too, should 
like to know that wonderful story." 

" No one told it to me," replied Sybil, looking 
at him wistfully. 

She felt not the least, not the faintest tempta- 
tion to enlighten him. 

" I could live years in this house with him, and 
keep my secret," she thought proudly. 

" Then you invented it, you little witch. If I 
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were a painter, I would make a picture out of you 
just now/' 

*^ Oh, if he admires me, I am undone," thought 
Sybil, getting frightened ; but Mr. Dermot did not 
go on with admiration. 

" Sybil," he said, a little impatiently, " what did 
she mean by keeping so close to you all day? 
Don't let yourself be chaperoned by her, if you 
please ; and, above all, don't make a stranger of 
your friend." 

His friendly look, so frank, so open, excluded 
both hope and fear. Sybil need never fear Mr. 
Dermot, for he would never be so near her secret 
as to guess it ; and how could she hope if she feared 
not? 

" No one chaperones me," she began — she did 
not continue ; the door opened, and Narcisse ap- 
peared, bringing in a letter for Mr. Kennedy. Mr. 
Dermot looked up surprised. 

" This is not post-time," he said. 

** It is not," replied Narcisse ; " but the weather 
has been rough, and the packet was late — so at 
least the postman told me." 

"I believe he is. an oyster, though," suggested 
Mr, Dermot, gravely. 
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"He is," quite as seriously replied Narcisse, 
with whom this blessed universe was little better 
than a receptacle for his favourite Testacea. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Kennedy was reading his 
letter. Blanche, whose move it was, seemed ab- 
sorbed in a brown study. 

" Dermot," excitedly said Mr. Kennedy. 

In a moment, Mr. Dermot, who had been watch- 
ing him, was by his side. Sybil looked at them 
both with a beating heart. Something, she did 
not know what, but something was at hand. Mr. 
Kennedy held the letter in his hand, and Mr. 
Dermot, bending over his shoulder, read it. It 
was brief, but significant, no doubt, for Sybil saw 
them exchange perplexed looks. 

"Where is the Times f^ asked Mr. Dermot, 
quickly. 

Sybil rose swiftly, and brought it to him. He 
took it without thanking her. His eye ran rapidly 
over it ; she saw that he singled out the shipping 
news. 

" The Mountain Fairy sails to-morrow," he said, 
eagerly ; " I can cross over to-night." 

Mr. Kennedy stared. 

" There's no packet." 

p2 
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" There are fishing-boats," replied Mr. Dermot, 
fiaily. 

" The weather is rough." 

" It has been rough," decisively said Mr. Der- 
mot; "I do not care about the swell. I have 
two hours before me," he added, taking out his 
watch. 

Mr, Kennedy looked very grave, but made no 
further objection . Mr. Dermot's grey eyes sparkled 
with excitement. Sybil, who stood by him un- 
heeded, felt, with a dull despair, that he was going 
away — away far from Saint Vincent, heaven alone 
knew whither, and for how long ! She looked at 
him pitifully, in very dreary earnestness, but he 
did not see her — he saw nothing then. He took 
two or three turns about the room, then he left it, 
and she could hear his quick step going down- 
stairs. Mr. Kennedy, who still looked very grave, 
slowly followed him out, and the two girls remained 
alone. Blanche came up to her friend. 

^' Sybil," she said, '' you have been good, and 
brave — be so to the last." 

"He is going away," replied Sybil, who was 
ashy paJe ; " he is going away, Blanche !" 

"Never mind, child — he will come back, you 
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know; only, for goodness sake, do not betray 
yourself I" 

" He would not see it, Blanche — he sees nothing 
— he is too happy to go — did you see that I" 

" Oh ! yes, I saw it — let him go, then." 

" He is going to Canada, Blanche. I know the 
Mountain Fairy sails for Canada. I read it in the 
Times. The Johnsons have failed, or something 
of the kind, and he is going away.". 

She spoke in a low, dull voice ; she looked the 
picture of misery. She had wished, she had hoped 
— for when can love cease to do either I — and hope 
and desire were wrecked. He was going away — 
when would he return ? — ^when would he ever care 
for her now ? 

" You will break down at the parting," said Miss 
Cains, anxiously. 

"Oh! no," very drearily replied Sybil; "but 
all is over, Blanche, and — and I suppose I did 
hope." 

She sat down. A few minutes back she had 
felt almost happy. A few minutes before he had 
sat by her, looking so kind and so friendly. A few 
minutes before she had felt as if happiness were 
within her grasp, if she but chose to seize it ; and 
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now, now where was it I She looked at the blank 
before her in mute despair. A few hours more, 
less by far, and Saint Vincent would know him no 
more — his room would be cold and empty ; his 
voice, his look, his step would be absent, and where 
was her remedy? Was she his sister, his wife, his 
betrothed ? She was nothing — for ever nothing ! 
She rose with a sudden, sharp cry. 

"Blanche, I cannot bear it T she said. "I 
cannot bear it I" 

As she spoke the door opened, and her father 
entered the room. His countenance was quite 
clear and pleasant again. 

"Young ladies," he said, "the traveller bade 
me wish you good-bye for him. He had no time 
to come himself. Miss Cains, it was your move, 
I believe." 

He sat down to resume the interrupted game of 
chess, but Sybil would not let him. She twined 
her arms around his neck with passionate eager- 
ness. 

" What is it ?" she said. " Haye the Johnsons 
failed? Is he going to Canada? Will he come 
back? What is it, papa, do tell me, darling?" 

Sybil never questioned her father, and Mr. 
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Kennedy never spoke of business matters to his 
daughter ; but he was taken by surprise* 

*^Yes/' he said, "the Johnsons are going all 
wrong ; but Dermot will be there in time, thanks 
to a friendly warning, and of course he will come 
back. Pussy." 

"When?— when r 

"A year hence, perhaps. Why do you ask ?" 

" I had something to say to him," vaguely Te^ 
plied Sybil, releasing her told of Mr. Kennedy. 

" Then you must write it," gaily said tier f ather. 
" Miss Cains, it was your move." 

They resumed the interrupted game, and Sybil 
went and sat alone on the couch where Mr. Der- 
mot had asked her to tell him the tale of the change 
he saw in her. The tale was told now — told for 
ever, Sybil felt. He would forget her in other 
scenes, and that slight hold she had of him would 
perish in the broad chasm of a year. He was free, 
and maybe he would seek some other bondage be- 
fore they met again. Let him ! Hope died in 
Sybil's heart that evening; no slow, lingering agony 
was hers, with days of health and strength between 
alternatives of sick despair — but a sudden, violent 
death, that laid her inanimate and pale in that 
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girlish bosom which had been her brief sanctuary. 

Mr. Dermot was gone ; he was really gone ; 
there was no reprieve, blessed and unexpected, to 
that cruel fiat ; he was gone, for a telegram came 
the next morning stating that he had reached the 
English coast safely. 

This was the second great bitterness in Sybil's 
life ; the third was yet to come. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" inOR goodness sake, Sybil, don't betray your- 

-■- self, or Mr, Kennedy must see it all," said 
Miss Cains to Sybil the next morning. 

Perhaps Sybil would not have cared much if her 
father had seen it all, as Blanche said ; but she felt 
no anxiety on that head, for the excellent reason 
that her father was not in Saint Vincent, and she 
told her friend so. 

" He is gone up the north for a few days." 

Miss Cains looked surprised, and scarcely 
pleased. 

" It seems the fashion in this house for people 
to go away and not bid those who stay behind a 
good-bye !" she remarked, drily. 

" Oh ! Blanche, do not think papa meant a 
slight, pray do not !" earnestly said Sybil. 

" Oh ! no," carelessly replied Miss Cains. "You 
do not think he has gone to England about those 
Thompsons, do you, Sybil ?" 
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" No, he is gone up the north to buy rape-seed, 
or something of the kind." 

Miss Cains looked very thoughtful, and Sybil 
relapsed into her dull, silent misery. He had 
crossed over safely on that clear, cold, moonlit night; 
he had taken the early express train ; he was in 
London by this, maybe on board the Mountain 
Fairy. Sybil had seen the Thames shipping once; 
she remembered that wonderful scene — ^the forest 
of masts, the shooting boats, the glassy water, the 
hissing steamers, the smoke and fog, and the pale 
sun gleaming over all ; and as she sat with Blanche 
Cains mechanically plying her crochet-needle, she 
was not in the warm drawing-room of Saint 
Vincent. She stood on the wharf ; she saw Mr. 
Dermot in the wherry which shot from the docks. 
He talked and laughed with the boatman, he shook 
his tawny hair, and his grey eye lit, but she could 
not hear him, she was so far away. The steamer 
was reached. Strong and agile, he leaped on the 
deck, and made his way amongst the passengers. 
Then he went down the narrow stairs to his cabin, 
and vanished. A bell rang, the deck was cleared 
of strangers, the steamer made her way midst the 
multitude of ships and boats around her. Down 
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the broadening Thames she went; the open sea 
was reached, coasts vanished, and the Mountain 
Fairy moved alone, a solitary speck between sea 
and sky, soon to be lost in the vast Atlantic. 

"I cannot bear it! — I cannot bear it!" cried 
Sybil again, and she flung her work away, and 
threw herself sobbing and moaning across the 
table. 

Miss Cains was concerned. 

** Now, darling, do not — do not," she said ; " do 
not, there is some one coming." 

Sybil looked up, flushed and joyful. Could it 
be? — ^was he returning? 

" No, no," quickly said Blanche, " this is a lady 
— s. visitor. I do not know her, but I heard her 
talking to Denise." 

Sybil dried her tears, and stood with her back 
to the light. The drawing-room door opened, and 
admitted Mrs. Mush. This lady had long ceased 
to be mentioned in Saint Vincent ; Sybil had men- 
tally given her up two months ago, and was taken 
by surprise on seeing her. Still, she did her best 
to conceal this feeling, and welcome her cousin. 

" Dear Mrs. Mush," she said, going up to her, 
" how long you have been coming I" 
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" No, my dear, I was a very short time ; I had 
a remarkably good passage." 

" Oh ! but I mean how long this visit of yours 
has been delayed. We have been expecting you 
ages." 

Mrs. Mush sat down without answering. She 
had been spending the winter with Mrs. Steele, 
and had been sick of her life, poor thing ! and on 
Mr. Kennedy's first summons, she had hastened 
back to the calm and pleasant world of Saint Vin- 
cent, and now Sybil reproached her for having de- 
layed her visit so long ! It was awkward, but a 
life of poverty had taught Mrs. Mush the wisdom 
of not being too frank, so she answered in her 
light way, 

*' My dear, if I had come earlier, I should not 
have been * finished ' by Mrs. Steele. Now I am 
as perfect as she can make me, and, indeed, I am 
so improved that you will not know me. But 
what have you been doing, my poor child I You 
look quite ill I" 

" I have not been well, Mrs. Mush." 

Mrs. Mush had heard of Count de Eenneville, 
and kindly laid Sybil's altered looks to his ac- 
count. 
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" Oh ! that love !" she mentally exclaimed, "that 
love! Well, my dear," she cheerfully resumed, "I 
bring news — great news !" 

Sybil's heart beat. News! what news could 
there be save of him ? She looked eagerly at Mrs. 
Mush. 

" Yes, great news," resumed Mrs. Mush. " Your 
aunt. Miss Glyn, has at length accomplished the 
aim and ambition of her life. She has learned 
how to apply capital, and she is setting up on her 
own account within half an hour's walk of Saint 
Vincent. Herring curing, butter salting, are to 
be Miss Glyn's occupation. She has some thou- 
sands, you see," added Mrs. Mush with a sigh, for 
she, poor thing ! had but hundreds, " and she na- 
turally wants to get rid of them." 

" I am very sorry," said Sybil vaguely. 

" Yes, but do not tell her so, my dear. She is 
delighted. And now, you naughty girl, why do 
you not introduce me to Miss Cains all this time?" 

Sybil looked confused, for Blanche had been 
sitting aloof with rather an offended air, but she 
now came forward smiling, and bore unflinchingly 
Mrs. Mush's keen look. It was a very keen look. 
It seemed to wish to read Blanche Cains tho- 
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roughly; to wish, but scarcely to succeed. The 
languid blue eyes, the calm smile, the easy grace, 
baffled Mrs. Mush. So she dropped her scruti- 
nizing gaze, and became chatty and pleasant, 
whilst Sybil gave a few orders for her reception. 

Drearily unwelcome was Mrs. Mush's arrival to 
the poor girl. For now sorrow had to be locked 
up in her own breast, a mute and fettered, but re- 
bellious captive. 

"Oh ! if it were but night," she thought, "if it 
were but night, and I could cry and moan to my 
heart's content !" 

Poor Sybil 1 you are young still, very young, 
and you do not know the silent grief. You want 
to complain and cry aloud, and, you rebel under 
-the social hypocrisy of life — that inexorable law 
which bids you be still, and tells you to smile, 
though your heart is aching ! 

But slow though were its hours, the dreary day 
did at length go by; Mrs. Mush's fluent talk^ 
Blanche's easy gaiety, were both silent now, and 
Sybil was once more alone. Then, in the silence 
of her room, did the poor child's heart at length 
find a sort of dreary peace. It found more. 
When, after kneeling and praying, her tears had 
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ceased to flow, and when with them the bitterness 
of her sorrow had partly passed away, Sybil's pride 
and her conscience awoke. What was this grief 
for a man who did not love her ? Why were these 
tears shed for one whose kind, careless smile of 
wonder she could imagine and feel, even in the 
solitude of her room I He did not love her — he 
never would love her now. She had had a chance, 
and that chance was gone ; was she therefore to 
sit lamenting till his return ? She must not, and 
she would not. She remembered the cold, re- 
proving glance of Blanche Cains as they had parted 
this evening, and she could not bear to feel that 
she had deserved the censure of that look. Blanche 
was not asleep yet, and Sybil would go and tell 
her that if she had been weak, she was brave and 
strong again. 

Miss Cains was gently falling asleep when her 
room door opened softly, a step crossed the floor 
and stopped at her bedside, and a voice said almost 
in her ear: "Blanche, are you sleeping?" 

She started up, and saw Sybil standing by her 
side, a candle in one hand — the other held back the 
bed-curtain. 

"Now," coolly said Miss Cains, "you want but 
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a dove on your shoulder to be Lord Lyttleton's 

ghost r 

"I am a ghost," replied Sybil, in a sad, low 
voice ; " for I come from another world, Blanche. 
I could not sleep without telling you so. You need 
never look at me again as you looked this evening 
— never !" 

Miss Cains seemed perplexed. 

" What does it mean, Sybil f she asked. " You 
know I often do not understand you — what does it 
mean I" 

Sybil had put down her light — ^she clasped her 
hands with passionate fervour. 

" It means," she said, " that I have asked God 
to help me, and that he is helping me fast, Blanche. 
It means that I love Mr. Dermot beyond my life, 
beyond anything mortal, but that I will conquer 
that love and prevail over it, if it be in a woman's 
heart and power to do so! Never look at me 
again as you looked this evening — never, Blanche!" 

Miss Cains sank back on her pillow. 

" It is no use," she half sighed ; " all that is 
beyond me — how you can love him, is beyond me 
— and how, adoring him as you do, you can try 
and give him up, is beyond me too." 
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" What would you do, Blanche ? " asked Sybil, 
in simple wonder. 

'' Why, I'd have him !" coolly replied her friend. 
"Let him go to Canada? Not I. He should 
stay here, Sybil, and tremble to let me out of his 
sight. There never was a thing I wished for I did 
not get ; and, if that thing happened to be Green 
Eyes, why, I should have it too." 

Sybil's lids fell — she blushed deeply. 

" I see you are quite shocked," said Miss Cains ; 
"but remember, my dear, that, luckily for de- 
corum's sake, my fancies do not run that way. 
I defy any man to say that I ever adored him — 
and, oh 1 if 1 were you, how I would hate that cold 
Mr. Dermot, who could live in this house so long 
and not fall desperately in love with you !" 

She clenched her small hands as she spoke, and 
as she sat up in bed, her golden hair flowing 
around her fair face, her eyes fixed in scorn, her 
lips compressed, Miss Cains looked a terrible young 
beauty. 

" No, you do not understand me," said Sybil, 
with a bright wondering smile; "not at all, 
Blanche. I would die first. Of course I could 
have had that sort of liking from Mr. Dermot. 
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It would have been sadly easy," she added, with a 
pretty curling lip ; " for I am sure he falls in love 
very readily." 

Blanche coloured steadily. 

"Indeed !" she said, with some scorn. 

"Oh! yes," calmly resumed Sybil; "and he 
admires me, too, in a sort of way, at least ; but, 
Blanche, I would hate that. The liking I would 
have, if I could have any, is the liking he could 
not help, which would come to him, and conquer 
him, and humble him — as I have been humbled — 
not that which, by seeking, I could give him. 
What !" she added, her clear voice ringing, and 
her dark eyes flashing, " what ! do I love him so, 
that it seemed this evening like tearing my heart* 
strings asunder to try and prevail over that love t 
— and shall I be liked a few days because I have 
dark eyes and a pretty face ! Blanche, it would 
be the deepest abasement and humiliation." 

Miss Cains did not answer at once ; she sat with 
her cheek on her hand, and her eyes full on Sybil's 
glowing face and bright eyes. 

"I envy you," she said at length — "yes, you 
may look amazed, but I envy you ; happy girl, to 
turn evil into good — sorrow into a blessing !" 
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" Happy girl !" said Sybil, with the tears rush- 
ing to her eyes — " happy girl, did you say ? Oh ! 
Blanche, if you knew ! — ^if you but knew !" 

She turned her face away, for she would have 
had no one read there the bitterness of her heart. 
Oh! how that heart ached at what might have 
been, and must never be! — how it repined over 
inevitable fate ! Oh ! if she could — ^^if she but 
could have changed lots with that unknown future 
rival ! — perhaps some poor struggling girl, who 
had never worn a silk dress, who had not a shil- 
ling for her dowry, and whom Mr. Dermot would 
probably love ere they met again. 

" Yes, of course, if I knew," said Miss Cains, a 
little impatiently ; " but as you do not tell me, I 
do not know." 

"And I will not — must not. tell you," said 
Sybil, firmly ; *^ if I wish to prevail, and conquer 
myself, I must be silent. I must forget, and not 
think — not speak* Henceforth, Blanche, his 
name is that of a stranger — ^let him stay away, 
wed whom he will, love whom he pleases, I care 
not, because I must not care — I have no right. 
It would be wicked — it would be wrong." 

Her voice faltered a little as she said the last 
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word. She shook, too — it might be with nervous- 
ness, or with cold. 

" You are shivering," said Blanche — " I should 
not have kept yon there so long. Undress, and 
come in to me, will you 1" 

*' Yes, I will," said Sybil, eagerly ; '^ I am not 
so brave as I look. I want comfort, and consola- 
tion, Blanche." 

" Of course, you do, my poor little white dove," 
softly said Miss Cains — " of course you do." 

Sybil slipped off her clothes, and softly crept 
in to her friend. She was shivering still, and the 
fond and warm embrace that received her did her 
good. At first she cried bitterly, then she sobbed 
a little; and when both sobs and weeping were 
over, she kissed Blanche, and blessed her, and 
softly fell asleep. 

But dreary, long, and bitter, and wakeful, was 
that night to Blanche Cains. Sybil, without 
knowing it, had stung her to the heart ; she had 
stirred up those dark waters, which sleep in many 
human lives, till a word, a look, an allusion, bring 
them up to the surface, and with them a dreary 
past, or a sullen future. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TTTEARIED with grief and weeping, Sybil 

' ' slept both late and soundly. When she 
awoke Blanche was standing by her side dressed, 
and looking so brilliant, and so gay, and so hand- 
some, that Sybil was fairly dazzled. 

" Well, Miss Kennedy," said Blanche, airily, 
" what do you bring back to us poor mortals from 
the* ivory gates ?" 

" Blanche, you are splendidly handsome," was 
Sybil's grave reply. 

"Amir 

" You are ; you look triumphant and happy — 
quite glorious !" 

Miss Cains looked at herself in the glass with 
calm complacency. " Yes, she was not amiss, and 
she confessed it ; but it was time for Sybil to rise 
— would she do so, and let her friend help her to 
dress ?" 

Sybil accepted the offer. The morning was 
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calm and grey. The last frost had melted from 
the earth, and spring was at hand. , The wind was 
so soft — a balmy breeze, just strong enough to dry 
the humid soil, but impotent to check the young 
life that longed to come forth once more. 

In all, save its promise of renewed life, Sybil 
was like that day. She was calm and mild, and 
she looked as if the season of her tears had gone 
by, but the gladness and the joy of spring were 
not with her. You might have found these, in- 
deed, in the countenance of Miss Gains. The 
roses on her cheeks could have vied with any that 
ever blew. Stars were not brighter than her eyes, 
and as for her mirth, it was mischievous and glee- 
ful—" kittenish," said Sybil. 

" I cannot help it,'' said Miss Cains, shaking her 
handsome head. "I do not know when I have 
felt so light, and so gay. I hope nothing is going 
to happen — ^I mean nothing sad," she added a little 
gravely; " that would be a cruel wakening, would 
it not, Sybil I" 

The words were scarcely uttered, when Denise 
entered the dining-room, where the two girls 
waited for Mrs. Mush. She brought a letter for 
Blanche. Miss Cains looked nervous, and turned 
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pale as she took it, and turned it in her hand. 

"'Tis from England," she said; "and I do 
believe it brings bad tidings. Denise looked like 
fate, did she not ?" 

" Read it, Blanche." 

" Why, so I will, only I like to speculate first. 
I wonder what it is aboilt. Is my aunt dead, and 
has she left me her long-promised inheritance? 
Why,' no — there is no black seal to the envelope, 
you see. Then I suppose it is from some kind 
friend or other, offering me a situation of thirty 
pounds a year. Yes, it must be that." 

Sybil wound her arms around the neck of her 
friend. 

" You'll not take it, you know ! — ^you'll never 
leave me ?" 

" Of course not — not even if you marry," re- 
plied Miss Cains, with some little bitterness in her 
tone. 

Sybil's thoughts flew to the ship that was now 
tossing on the great ocean, and a cloud came over 
her face. 

" I shall never marry," she said. 

"Well, but suppose I do," said Miss Cains. 
" It is not likely, I grant ; but still the man may 
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be found who will be insane enough to take 
me. 

" Then if you marry." softly said Sybil, "I shall 
take a house near you, and help to rear and pet 
your children, my darling. But pray do read the 
letter." 

Miss Gains tore the seal open, and did read the 
letter, and that twice over ; after which she handed 
it to Sybil, and went to the window, and stood 
looking out on the garden, with her back turned 
to her friend. 

Sybil, too, read the letter twice, but once 
sufficed to master its contents. It was from a 
cousin of Miss Cains, and apprized her that their 
aunt, Miss Mary Cains, was lying dangerously ill, 
and urgently requested her presence. Beyond 
this the letter said little. The writer, it was plain^ 
expected compliance, for she only spoke of not 
delaying. 

Sybil's heart fell. 

" You must go," she said. 

"Tell me to stay, and I will!" cried Blanche, 
embracing her fondly. 

"You must go !" said Sybil again; "but, oh ! 
Blanche, when will you come back ?" 
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" Ah, there it is — once I go, I am not free ; but 
my darling, I will do my best, I will." 

" I know you will," said Sybil, " and I suppose 
you must go at once." 

" Oh ! not to-day," replied Miss Cains. 

Not to-day meant to-morrow. It was scarcely 
in Sybil's power to hide her distress. This second 
parting within so short a time grieved and sad- 
dened her inexpressibly ; but she was too generous 
not to struggle against feelings which could only 
add to her friend's distress, so she smiled bravely 
in her face, and said with a sort of cheerfulness, 

" Tell me how I can help you." 

" Well, dear, you must come up to my room, 
and we shall see." 

They did go up to Miss Cains's room, and ere 
long her trunk was emptied on the floor, and 
Sybil's arms were heaped with the materials of a 
good day's work. 

" It is a shame, it is 1" said Miss Cains remorse- 
fully, "to make you slave so; but you see I 
shall have no time at Aunt Cains' — shall I ?" 

" Of course not — besides, it makes me happy, 
Blanche, to work for you." 

" I do believe it does," said Miss Cains, her blue 
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eyes glistening. "I do believe that of all good 
generous devoted little creatures you are ' peer. 
But I shall help you, you know," she added, 
reverting to the question of work. " Shall we sit 
up here or go down to the drawing-room? We 
could soon put it out of sight, you know." 

" Let us sit up here," said Sybil. " Denise shall 
make us a fire." 

"And Mrs. Mush will not be prying," said 
Blanche. " I prefer it." 

The whole of that day, therefore, they sat to- 
gether in Miss Oains's room, and Sybil worked for 
her friend, who was too restless herself to ply her 
needle very assiduously. Twenty times she took 
up her task, and flung it down again with some 
impatient word, and all the time Sybil sewed 
steadily on, till dusk came, and compelled her to 
leave off. 

" And now," she said, as she folded up her work, 
" do come and sit by me, Blanche, and let us have 
a chat." 

" We must go down," said Blanche, " or Mrs* 
Mush will be offended." 

"Mrs. Mush does not get offended," impatiently 
said Sybil. 
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^' My darling, Mrs. Mush is one of the powers 
that be, do not let me alienate her if you wish me 
to return." 

Sybil-yielded with a reluctant sigh. Why was 
she to be deprived of this her last evening? Mrs. 
Mush was very brilliant, but unsupportable was 
her brilliancy to Sybil. As Miss Oains's departure 
drew near, it took gloomy proportions, and also 
became an event of strange magnitude. She had 
felt Mr. Dermot's departure more deeply, but not 
in the same way. By going he had only set the 
seal on an inevitable separation. This journey 
which Blanche was going to take seemed, on the 
contrary, the herald of some unknown calamity. 
What if Miss Mary Cains had a lingering illness, 
and insisted on keeping her beloved niece ! Could 
Blanche resist, or Sybil complain? And if she 
stayed away, what was Sybil's life after this ? 

Very dreary, therefore, was this separation ; 
everything, indeed, was drearj'' now in Sybil's life. 
Everything bore the mien of a calamity, and came 
in the shape and aspect of a woe. Happiness is 
too often like a string of orient pearls — the aggre- 
gate of precious units ; but break the silken thread 
that binds them, and they roll away, scattered by 
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the pitiless hand of Fate, never more to be ga- 
thered and worn by the happy wearer. Thus it 
now seemed to fare with Sybil. The precious 
thread — as precious as any Lachesis ever spun, 
or Atropos ever tore asunder — was broken, and 
one by one her pearls left her, poor, forsaken, and 
alone. Thus, at least, she deemed it, darkening 
her lot by voluntary exaggeration, as is the fashion 
of the young. 

Miss Cains was to leave the next morning, so 
she returned early, in order to lose none of her 
slumbers. But Sybil could not sleep, her heart was 
too full ; besides, the wind was moaning fearfully. 
A gale had risen with sunset, and now lorded it with 
might and main. It was a terrible night at sea. 
Ah ! how did it fare with the Mountain Fairy f 
Miss Cains quarrelled with Sybil's pale face when 
she came down. 

"You have not been sleeping!" she said se- 
verely. 

"No, I could not for the wind — for the gale, I 
should say." 

" I heard nothing. Was it a gale ?" 

Miss Cains could put the question, for the morn- 
ing was remarkably calm. 
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" Yes, it was a gale," said Sybil. 

"I suppose there will be a swell," said Miss 
Cains with a little shiver, " and I always am so 
ill." 

She gave her breakfast cup a forlorn look, that 
made Mrs. Mush laugh. 

" Indeed, Mrs. Mush," ruefully said Blanche, 
** I consider this no joke. I suffer mental agonies 
on board — not physical, mind — but mental. 
Visions of suicide haunt me — now, that is not 
pleasant, is it ?" 

" Not exactly, my dear ; but take your break- 
fast all the same." 

"Yes," said Miss Cains philosophically, "of 
course I must. And after breakfast comes the 
parting, eh ! Sybil ?" 

This was spoken with a little sigh ; but Sybil 
could not sigh — her heart was too full for this re- 
lief. 

Breakfast was scarcely over, when the ladies 
were informed that the carriage, which was to 
convey Miss Cains away, was at the door. There 
had been some talk of Sybil and Mrs. Mush ac- 
companying her, but this Blanche successfully 
resisted. The distance was too great, and Sybil 
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had a slight cold — she would not hear of it, and 
her will at length prevailed. 

" I suppose it is time for me to go," said Miss 
Cains, rising. 

Sybil rose too. 

" Let us have a turn in the garden first," she 
said. 

Blanche nodded assent, and they went out to- 
gether arm-in-arm.' The morning was mild, but 
dull and cheerless. The sun was hidden in grey 
clouds, and now and then shot forth a cold, lurid 
ray, that vanished almost as soon as seen. The 
garden paths were strewn with tokens of the 
night's tempest. Young green branches, that 
would never bud forth into leaf, shrubs that had 
been stripped and scattered by the wind, met them 
on every side ; but saddest of all was a shattered 
nest, around which a bird flew with a plaintive 
cry and fluttering wings. The young unfledged 
bird had been killed by the fall which had spared 
the parent. 

Sybil felt sick and faint, and turned away with 
a shudder. Even Miss Cains, albeit not a sensitive 
young lady, said, nervously, 

** I wish that bird would not scream so." 
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*^Is it an omen?" said Sybil, in a low voice, 

" Nonsense I An omen of what ?" 

Sybil did not answer. They had walked to the 
end of the garden and back, and reached the 
house once more. 

" Let us take another turn," she said, " you have 
time enough." 

Blanche looked at her watch, and said yes, she 
had time. When they had once more reached the 
end of the garden, Sybil spoke. 

" I don't know why I feel this parting so terribly, 
Blanche. I know you will come back — and yet 
there is something that dins and murmurs in my 
ear that you will not." 

" Shall I take a vow ?" asked Miss Cains, with 
much gravity. " Vows, you know, do what no- 
thing else can." 

Sybil shook her head. 

**No, that will not do," sh6 said; "the vow 
could only bind your will, which I do not doubt. 
It does not bind Fate, or, to speak in more Christian 
fashion, circumstances." 

They had reached the house again, and Sybil 
looked at it with strange, wistful eyes. 

"Oh! if I could keep you there," she said, 
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passionately. " If I could be sure of you in these 
four walls !" 

Blanche was moved, and stooping, kissed the 
flushed face that was half raised to hers. 

" I do not think there ever was a friendship like 
ours/' cried Sybil, ardently; " was there, Blanche? 
I am sure it is beyond the love of sisters I Oh ! 
yes, far beyond it. Oh ! if I were but my own 
mistress we should never part. Blanche, we shall 
live together when I am of age, and you shall be 
the fair one, and I the dark one, for we shall dress 
alike." 

Blanche laughed. 

" If you laugh I shall get affronted !" said Sybil, 
a little hotly. 

"Which heaven forbid! And now, my dear, 
shall we not part ?" 

Sybil frowned, and despotically replied, 

«No." 

" Well, but what shall we do, dear t" 

" Take another turn, and then we shall see." 

Miss Cains looked at her watch again. 

" Why do you look at your watch ?" jealously 
asked Sybil. 

" To see the time." 
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" You are in a mighty hurry to leave me." 

" No, dear, but Time is. We shall take another 
turn, however." 

Again they went to the end of the garden ; but 
Sybil's tears flowed the whole time. 

" Ah !" said Blanche, ^^ we should have parted 
at once." 

" Yes," replied Sybil, " we should indeed." 

When they reached the house again, they en* 
tered it, went through the cloister, and came out 
at the gates where the carriage was waiting. 

" And now we part !" said Miss Gains, hurriedly. 
" Good-bye, Mrs. Mush ; good-bye, Sybil — give me 
a kiss, and let it be over !" 

" Yes, now we part — and we part for ever !" 
sobbed Sybil. '* Shall I, must I never see you 
again, Blanche? Oh! why — why do you leave 
me I" 

She spoke in piteous accents, she clung to her 
friend .with a convulsive and entreating em- 
brace. 

Miss Cains turned ashy pale, and averted her 
face, and trembling, tried to disengage herself. 

"Mrs. Mush, take her away," she implored. 
" Come, darling, let me go. I tell you that unless 
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I die I will come back to you. There, one kiss, 
and good-bye." 

Mrs. Mush came forward and gently separated 
them. Indeed, Sybil, though weeping pitifully, 
offered no resistance. Miss Gains hurried into 
the carriage, and shut the^ door quickly, but at once 
looked out at Sybil. Raising her veil, she showed 
her once more the fair face she loved so dearly, 
and Sybil, looking at it, thought : 

" I shall never see her again I — never I" 

That sad little word still echoed in her heart as 

the carriage drove away. And who knows, Sybil, 

perhaps, you have indeed seen your last of the 

friend of your youth I Perhaps something more 

cruel than death — more pitiless than space or 

» 

time — shall henceforth divide you ! 
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CHAPTER XVI, 

/^N the very day of Miss Oains's departure from 
" Saint Vincent, Miss Glyn came and took 
possession of her new home, and sent word to her 
cousin and her niece that she should be very 
happy to see them. Sybil, who was languidly 
sitting with a book in her lap, and her feet on the 
fender, looked up, and seemed interested. 

" Let us go and see aunt to-day, Mrs. Mush," 
she said, 

Mrs. Mush asked for no better, so they got 
ready, and went. A beautiful, solitary road, 
passing between stately , oaks, with wild-looking 
slopes on either side, where sheep were scattered 
midst the furze, led th6m to the lonely brick 
house which Miss Glyn had elected for her home. 
About this dwelling itself there was no beauty ; its 
garden was rude and old-fashioned, but the savage 
look of the surrounding landscape half charmed, 
half awed Sybil's heart. A long, lonely moor, a 
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brawling river, tumbling rudely midst rocks and 
stones, and in the distance some Celtic ruins, 
which, Sybil knew well, bounded Miss Glyn's 
horizon. It was a strange place for business, to 
say the least of it. 

Miss Glyn came forth to meet them. 

" I am glad to see you, Mrs. Mush," she said, 
with a certain formality — " why, Sybil, how pale 
you are !" 

**Miss Cains went ofif this morning," replied 
Sybil, with a quivering lip — "her aunt is very ill." 

" I am heartily glad of it !" said Miss GIjti, not 
taking time to think to which portion of Sybil's 
speech her answer grammatically referred — "I 
never was better pleased in my life ; and I hope 
Miss Cains will never enter my brother-in-law's 
house again !" 

Tears rushed to Sybil's eyes, and she uttered a 
reproachful, " Oh ! aunt." 

"Well, my dear," recklessly said Miss Glyn, 
" that is my way — ^I never get over a dislike — 
never !" 

There was a candid want of reasoning iu this 
declaration, which mollified Sybil. Of course, if 
her aunt invoked prejudice, and took her stand 
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thereon, argument was at an end. So she did her 
best to forgive Miss Glyn's want of reason, and at 
once changed the subject by looking around the 
half-empty parlour in which they stood, and say- 
ing, with a sigh : 

" How unsettled you are still !" 

" My dear, I am in my element ; you have 
not seen my counting-house, have you ? — why, of 
course not ; come this way — I saw to that first." 

She led them into the next apartment ; a high 
desk, a high stool, a bureau, with formidable 
drawers, ledgers, inkstands, and all the appurten- 
ances of business, graced this room, which Miss 
Glyn surveyed with infinite complacency. 

"This is my boudoir j^ she said, "and here, 
Sybil, you will find me at my fancy work when- 
ever you come to see me." 

Sybil looked dismayed. 

" Aunt," she cried, " what are you going to 
do?" 

" My dear, it would be no use telling you — ^you 
have no sort of talent for business ; even Mrs. 
Mush will not be affronted if I say that business 
is not in her way." 

Mrs. Mush, who looked unusually grave and 
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pensive, nodded, as much as to say, Oh ! of course 
not ; but not one word did she utter. 

" You see," resumed Miss Glyn, who was itch- 
infi; to tell them all the time, "the mistake of 
modern commerce is unity; we shall never be 
right till we go back to the plan of the middle 
afijes, when merchants were princes ; they ruled 
cities, they were ambassadors — they were virtually 
masters of Europe. Now all that is altered, 
thanks, I firmly believe, to the combined action of 
bankers and the aristocracy. The bankers have 
got the power — ^I mean the moneyed power — which 
belongs to commerce, and not to them. What is 
a banker? — ^just tell me that. A banker is a 
thief," added Miss Glyn, with sudden energy; 
"he makes money, and does not earn it — his 
fortune does not mean honest labour ; but I am 
taking you beyond your depth," she added, with a 
calm smile at her own absurdity — " however, this 
you can understand : I mean to deal not in one 
thing, but in many things. Rape-seed 1 shall 
grow and sell ; herrings I shall cure and sell, too ; 
and butter I shall salt and sell ; and I shall deal 
in that not appreciated, though most invaluable 
manure, sea-weed. We import guano," added 
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Miss Glyn, with great contempt, " and we neglect 
one of the most powerful fertilising agents, sea- 
weed — absurd !" 

Sybil looked at her aunt, then at Mrs. Mush, 
who was looking more and more grave, and she 
knew not what to think, much less what to say, so 
she was silent. 

" Suppose we have a cup of tea here ?" suggest- 
ed Miss Glyn, who was evidently smitten with the 
charms of her counting-house — "yes, we will. 
Rose, bring the tea-things here." 

The order was obeyed, and a most comfortless 
meal, to Sybil's seeming, followed. The tea, the 
cream, the toast, were excellent indeed, but Miss 
Kennedy felt frozen out of all cheerfulness by 
these tall ledgers, and that grim desk, and that 
deep-looking bureau, Mrs. Mush's silence, too, 
struck her as something ominous and strange, and 
she was glad when evening came^ and her com- 
panion, rising, said it was time for them to be 
going. Miss Glyn did not detain them. It was 
plain that her mind was too full of business for 
hospitality to rule it. 

^' My dear," she said to Sybil, as she gave her a 
parting kiss, "you must not come to me for a 
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week, please. After that time I shall be very 
glad to see yoa ; but until then I shall be too busy 
to see anybody — so good night, and good-bye." 

"Good night, aunt," said Sybil, rather hurt. 
Indeed, she was so far displeased, that she spoke 
to Mrs. Mush on the subject. 

"Now that is unkind of aunt," she said, 
warmly ; " I should have liked to be of use to her, 
and she treats me like a stranger." 

" Poor Miss Glyn !" said Mrs. Mush, very 
sadly — "did you hear her? — why, Sybil, she is 
going straight on to ruin — rushing upon it. And 
the worst is, that if one were to say a word to her, 
she would only rush the faster." 

"Then — then you think her business will not 
do?" faltered Sybil. 

" Think I — I am sure of it, child ; but there is 
no help for it." 

At first Sybil was much troubled, then it 
occurred to her that Mrs. Mush might be mis- 
taken ; then, with the lightness of youth for all 
that concerns business, she drove the subject from 
her mind, and reverted to her own weighty 
troubles. She had little else to think of that 
whole week, for Miss Cains did not keep her 
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promise, or, at least, no letter from her cheered 
Sybil. Mr. Kennedy never wrote, so Sybil bad 
little else to think of besides her loss, and Blanche's 
strange silence. 

At the end of the week assigned by Miss Glyn, 
that lady sent a message to Mrs. Mush, requiring 
her presence that same evening, and exonerating 
Sybil from coming. Mrs. Mush, who had heard 
that Rose, Miss Glyn's maid, was strongly sus- 
pected of a flirtation, guessed why she was 
•wanted, and why Sybil was not, and answered 
Sybil's perplexed look of inquiry with a mysterious 
smile. 

" But why must I stay !" asked 'Sybil—" I feel 
so dull, Mrs. Mush." 

" My dear, your aunt is a most discreet person — 
moreover, she is convinced you are a mere baby, 
so you must remain behind." 

" Very well," said Sybil, sadly. 

" I shall not be long," promised Mrs. Mush, and 
away she went. 

But promises not to be long seem made to be 
broken. There was much to say in Mrs. Mush's 
favour. She found Miss Glyn in a towering rage 
in the counting-house, sitting on the high stool. 
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now converted, into a judicial bench, and the 
delinquent Rose standing in tears before her. It 
was a flirtation — it was worse, said Miss Glyn ; 
Mrs. Mush hoj)ed not, and questioned Rose, and 
tried to calm her mistress ; and stilK time passed, 
and Sybil remained alone. 

There are days and hours when solitude is a 
burden and a pain. Other days there are, indeed, 
when there is enchantment in her aspect. Days 
of hope or desire, when the green wood, the wild 
shore, the barren heath, or the misty mountain 
side are a delight and a passion, when the dearest 
presence brings weariness, and no voice is so sweet 
as the silence through which nature speaks. But, 
as we said, there are also days and hours when 
solitude is a trouble and a torment, and such a 
day and such an hour were these to Sybil. 

Soon after Mrs. Mush left it began to rain ; no 
drizzle was this, but a long sustained shower, thiat 
beat against the window-panes, and made Sybil 
feel nervous and miserable. She rose to close the 
shutters herself ; as she opened the window, a gust 
of stormy wind came in, covering her face with 
rain, and she caught a glimpse of a drenched land- 
scape, gleaming wet, and shivering through the dark 
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night. Then it vanished, for as she undid the 
hasp, the shutters flew to with a crash, and Sybil 
hastily closed the window and went back to the 
fire. She felt very wretched, and the voices of 
the servants laughing in the kitchen below, added 
to her misery. They were gay and happy, and 
Sybil envied them. 

" I wish Mrs. . Mush would come back," she 
thought querulously. 

She took up a book, but she could not read ; she 
took up her work, but she could not sew. So she 
sat listlessly and looked at the fire. But as she 
sat by that lonely hearth, the little mistress of the 
house felt that she was not meant for solitude. 
Her heart ached at all these vacant places which 
she saw and filled up with her mind's eye. Here 
her aunt, her father, Mr. Dermot, and Blanche 
had sfat together, or in turns ; and now they were 
gone, scattered, to meet no more, perhaps, and no 
one wrote to her, and she felt wretched, indeed. 

" And yet that is my lot," thought Sybil sadly, 
" for of course I shall not marry, so I shall grow 
old alone ; but perhaps dear Blanche will not marry 
either. And then we could be together — two old 
maids, but not unamiable or censorious." 
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Another thought followed on this — Sybil saw a 
stormy sea, a sliip tossed by the seething waves ; 
then she started up trembling with grief and pain, 
and, to drown the sound of the gusty wind, she 
went to her piano, opened it, and played the mer- 
riest Irish tune she could think of. But there is 
always a j)laintive note in the gayest Irish music — 
a sound of lament which easily deepens into a 
wail. This Irish air, though merry, was wild, and 
wildness is akin to sorrow. Every time Sybil 
came back to this sad note, she lingered over it, 
until it swelled into a dirge so sad and lamentable, 
that she roae frightened, and would play no more. 
As she turned from the instrument, she stood still, 
mute, breathless, awestruck. The door which she 
faced had opened, and, standing on its threshold, 
with the gloom behind him, she saw Mr. Dermot. 
He was haggard and pale, and dripping, as if the 
sea- waves had that moment cast him forth. 

Never did Sybil forget the passionate joy of that 
moment. At a glance she saw it all. Mr. Der- 
mot was not gone — he was not going. He had 
come back once more. She sprang towards hiai, 
welcome in her whole aspect. 

" Ohl I am glad, very glad to see you !" she cried. 
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Her eyes beamed, her lips quivered, and her 
flushed face was radiant with happiness and 
delight. All this Mr. Dermot saw, but vaguely 
and coldly. He went to the fire, took a chair, and 
began drying himself, 

^^ Are you — are you ill I" faltered Sybil, fright- 
ened at his face. 

** No, thank you — only wet." 

"You are not going away again?" she half- 
whispered. 

Their eyes met. He was struck with her 
breathless look, but he did not understand it. 

" No," he replied, gravely — " I am not." 

Joy, tumultuous in its excess, filled Sybil's 
heart. She forgot her struggles, her boasted 
victory, now lost for ever; she was only con- 
scious of exquisite bliss; but she did not dare 
to speak — she looked at the fire, and tried to still 
the beatings of her heart. A few minutes passed 
thus. When Sybil shyly looked up at Mr. Der- 
mot, she was struck with the settled gloom of his 
looks. Suddenly her great joy was stilled, and 
slowly her heart sank within her as she watched 
him. There was something in that rigid counten- 
ance which her thoughts called " ominous." An 
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omen means a sign of good or of evil, but custom 
prefers the sad significance of this word to its 
happier meaning. It did not occur to Sybil that 
Mr. Dermot was the bearer of happy tidings. 
She read trouble and woe in the look of his grey 
eye, and every time he moved, or seemed about to 
speak, her heart leaped up within her. 

"I thought — we thought you were gone to 
Canada," she said at length* 

'^ I was to go, but I shall not go now." 

Sybil turned crimson, and looked down, and 
again felt that she was trembling with guilty joy 
at this confirmation ; but he made a motion. She 
thought he was going to speak, and up jumped her 
heart again. He was silent, and Sybil's emotion 
subsided. Perhaps nothing had happened, after 
all! 

" You are very wet," she said, timidly — " it is 
raining hard." 

He shivered as he bent over the fire, and Sybil 
thought that he looked very cold and ill. 

^^ Pray take something hot," she said, with her 
hand on the. bell, but his hand laid on her arm 
checked her. 

Sybil started. Mr. Dermot looked very cold, 
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but his hand felt like hot iron through her muslin 
sleeve. 

" You are feverish," she said. 

" I believe I am, but that is nothing." 

Sybil felt sick and faint. If that was nothing, 
there was something then. She trembled, and 
almost longed to cry : " Tell me all — I know it is 
dreadful, but tell me all at once." 

And it was as if Mr. Dermot read the meaning 
of her anxious face and wistful eye, for he looked 
at her in a way so sad, so penetrating, and so 
strange, that Sybil's full heart overflowed. 

"Oh! what is it, Mr. Dermot?" she entreated — 
"oh! tell me, what is it!" 

" I bring sad news, Sybil." 

Sybil rose to her feet, and clasped her hands 
wildly. 

"My father is ill I" she cried, and her look 
added — " he is dead." 

Mr. Dermot understood her, for he replied 
quickly : 

"He is alive — and well," he added, after a 
pause. 

A deep sigh showed Sybil's relief. 

"No, it is not that," resumed Mr. Dermot, 
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recalling her to the bad tidings she had forgotten. 

Sybil sat down again, sobered at once. 

"He has lost money — he is insolvent, perhaps?" 
and her voice faltered as there passed before her 
the dismal and ghastly spectre, doubly drear to a 
merchant's daughter of commercial ruin. 

" No, Sybil, it is not that either," sadly said Mr. 
Dermot; "it is worse — far worse for you." 

Was her father guilty? She gave him a scared 
look. 

" Mr. Dermot," she said, nervously turning and 
twisting her little fingers together, " you torture 
me — better kill me, and put me out of my pain." 

" I will, Sybil — ^your father is married." 

" Married !" she said, half smiling — " married ?" 

Stupor was her first feeling. Then she remem- 
bered the fondness, the caresses, the adoration 
which had been hers for years — all rushed back to 
her in one moment, and with them the thought of 
this strange woman, now standing for ever be- 
tween her and her father's love. She raised her 
hands to her face, and cried till the tears ran 
through her fingers, Mr, Dermot let her weep 
unchecked. Those tears would do her good, and 
he knew it. He let her weep, and all the time he 
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looked at the fire with a gloomy, forbidding stare, 

" Married !" at length said Sybil, looking up. 
" Mr. Dermot, have you said it — have I heard you 
rightly ? I thought you were gone to Canada — 
is it true that you are sitting there talking to me 1" 

"It is true," he replied, "and it is true that 
your father is married ; and you will need a friend, 
my poor little Sybil, and friend and brother I will 
be to you." 

He stretched forth his hand, as if to draw her 
to his side and shield her from sdme unknown 
danger. But Sybil drew back, and started to her 
feet, frightened, pale, and breathless. 

" There is more," she cried ; " tell me all — tell 
me all !" 

" Ay, there is more indeed," said he, rising and 
standing before her. " You did not ask who was 
your father's wife ?'* 

" No," she answered faintly. " Tell me." 

" Blanche Cains." 

Sybil's eyes flashed ; she drew herself up. 

"That's not true," she cried; "you always 
hated her, and now you slander her, Mr. Dermot. 
It is not true." 

Sybil looked very handsome as she stood thus 
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and there — ^flushed, brilliant, and indignant. But 
little cared Mr. Dermot for any woman's beauty 
then. 

*^ 'Tis true," he said doggedly, and with a look 
so severe and stern, that it carried conviction with 
it. 

Sybil felt that her blood turned cold and cur- 
dled within her. The shock which her lover's 
treachery had begun was consummated by this 
deeper and darker treason of her friend. Some- 
thing then died within her which was to know no 
second birth — a faith, a trust, a belief in others, 
which there once had been, and which were to be 
no more. She looked at Mr. Dermot with tear- 
less eyes and quivering lips, but she saw him not. 
She saw nothing but the wreck and miserable ruin 
of the great passion of her life. Her friend was 
perfidious. The heart of her heart was untrue. 
Her second self was false to its other half. The 
world was at an end — for this treason of a friend 
filled it with the trouble, confusion, and utter 
darkness of earth's awful days. 

" But it cannot be 1" she cried, rallying suddenly 
with a flash of hope ; " he disliked Blanche, you 
know he did — he could not bear her." 
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" He disliked her, did he !" said Mr. Dermot 
with a stern smile ; " and he left this house to 
marry her, and she joined him ten days back to 
marry him. Oh ! yes, he hated her, Sybil, and I 
have no doubt she hated him too." 

He laughed. But Sybil's arms fell down loosely 
by her side. Her tears could not flow now, but 
when she read the past, when she saw in it how 
these two, her father and her friend, had united 
to deceive her fond, faithful trust, she felt a pas- 
sion of despair, which found its vent in words. 

" And so it was all false !" she cried, " all false. 
He liked her all along, and all along, too, she 
whom I loved as I loved my life, meant to sup- 
plant me in my father's love. I took her in, poor 
and forsaken; I defended her against everyone 
and everything, and she meant to betray me, and 
she is now my father^s wife, and the mistress of 
this house." 

*' And she will wear satin, and velvet, and dia- 
monds," said Mr. Dermot with a curling lip, " and 
think what a little foolish Sybil that was who gave 
her the chance and let her in !" 

Sybil had thrown herself on the sofa and buried 
her face in its velvet cushion; she now looked 

s 2 
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up, with eyes that burned angrily in her pale face. 
She was in that mood of grief, one of its bitterest, 
when the heart scorns the relief of tears and la- 
mentations, and longs for^ revenge, which oftener 
falls on the innocent than on the guilty. 

'^ Yes, you triumph over me," she cried, " for 
you hated her as much as I loved her, and that is 
why you came here to give me this stab, and to 
laugh at me in my misery. Triumph if you will. 
What is it to you if she has deceived me ? — what 
is it to you if she is my father's wife, and, as you 
say, will wear velvet and diamonds ?" 

Her looks — her tone stung him. Anger, 
steady and sure, not fitful, like hers, rose to his 
brow, and settled there. 

4 

" You ask what it is to me, Miss Kennedy," he 
replied—'^ why, simply this : she was your friend, 
but she was my mfstress, honoured and beloved. 
She is your father^s wife — she was to have been 
mine." 

Sybil turned ashy pale. In one moment 
memory brought back a host of images so shame- 
ful, so humiliating, so tormenting, that she could 
have died gladly to escape them. Oh ! insupport- 
able remembrance, it was the lover of Blanche 
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Cains that she had loved ! — it was to his mistress 
that she had told it ! — it was in her arms that she 
had sobbed her grief to sleep ! Sybil turned wild 
and desperate. 

" Do you want to kill me ?" she cried. " What 
have I done to you that you should treat me so ? — 
what have I done ?" 

•"And what have I done?" he asked, indig- 
nantly. '^ I am the bearer, not the author, of evil 
tidings ; you questioned my right to call to 
account this most perfidious of women, and I told 
you the right she herself gave me three years 
back. How and why does this offend you ?" 

" True," bitterly said Sybil—" why should the 
falsehood, dissembling and treachery, which have 
for the last year surrounded me, offend me ? My 
father's conduct I will not censure — he is my 
father, after all, and not accountable to his child. 
But you will, allow me to ask why you, sir, who 
entered this house under an assumed character, 
also chose to be so silent concerning the relation in 
which you stood to my father's guest, and my 
friend !"' 

She spoke in a bitter, taunting tone, that stung 
him to the quick. 
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" Miss Kennedy," he said, trying to curb down 
his anger, but the thick veins in his forehead 
swelling, '^ you have no practical experience of 
life, and I suppose I must excuse you. A man 
scarcely takes a girl for his confidant in these 
matters." 

. " Do you mean to say that I wanted to be 
yours f cried Sybil, firing with indignation — 
" who asked for your confidence f But were you 
not bound to tell my father I — ^you were, sir — ^you 
know you were !" 

"I repeat it. Miss Kennedy, you have no 
practical experience of life. Was this secret mine 
only ? — it was a woman's, and, therefore, doubly 
sacred." 

*' Then why do you tell it now ?" asked Sybil — 
" I can tell you why, Mr. Dermot — to serve your 
revenge, not to serve me." 

Mr. Dermot looked at her in indignant amaze- 
ment. 

" You are an ungrateful girl," he said, losing all 
patience, "and I should have left you to your fate. 
If I come back to this house, Sybil, it is to guard 
you ; and if I were not here, your banishment 
would be her first act." 
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" Then she would be more merciful than you 
are, Mr. Dermot," bitterly said Sybil. " I dare 
say she knows there are torments beyond endur- 
ance." 

She spoke in a tone of such misery, that his 
heart relented once more towards her. Cruel, 
unjust, stinging as she had been, he pitied her 
again, and again approached her with words of 
comfort. 

" Sybil," he said, " do not be so, my child ; let 
one wrong bind us more closely — ^let her treachery 
to us both give each a friend." 

He spoke very kindly, but with a calmness 
beyond Sybil's comprehension. 

" Ah ! how can you bear it I" she cried — " how 
can you bear it? — for, after all, you loved 
her." 

'^ No," • he said, his eyes kindling with much 
scorn — "I loved a great, good, and generous 
woman, incapable of meanness, and fraud, and 
perjury, but I never loved Blanche Cains." 

" And she is my f ather^s wife I" resumed Sybil, 
coming back to that bitter thought — •* my father's 
wife — and what am I ?" 

She sank down on a chair with a look full of 
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woe. Mr. Dermot sat do\^ by her, and took her 
hand. 

'^ Sybil/' he said, in a low tone, " I will be true 
to you — true as death — life is too false to swear 

by." 

Sybil was ashamed of the sudden flood of joy 
his words and looks brought to her heart. She 
scorned herself and that love against which she 
ever strove in vain ; that weakness which even in 
this bitter hour made her feel glad to sit thus by 
him, receiving this stranger's friendship. Suddenly 
she turned pale as death. 

"Mr, Dermot," she said, trembling with pas- 
sionate emotion, "tell me this. Did she ever 
betray me to you — tell you anything — anything, in 
short '' 

She looked at him with such scared eyes that he 
was amazed. 

" Tell me anything !" he repUed. " Why, no, 
Sybil, how could she ? We had no private inter- 
views." 

" Never I" said Sybil, relieved. 

Mr. Dermot smiled. 

" Never is too rigid," he said. " You remember 
the little wood near the mill where you found me? 
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I was waiting for her — on the day when her head 
ached. You remember, too, the seaweed. Well, I 
had seen her tliat morning, and your suspicion was 
a true one ; but, Sybil, you know how I felt then, 
and you may guess how she felt too. No fond, 
foolish lovers were we, but secret enemies, politic 
and watchful. Chance threw opportunities in our 
way, but need I tell you that she shunned, and I 
did not seek their repetition." 

" That will do," said Sybil, moving away slightly. 
" I want to know no more. She was truer than I 
thought '' 

"Truer!" he interrupted with some passion. 
" Why, from the first she decreed that you should 
not marry that wretched young man; her plan 
was not ripe yet, Sybil — ^your father was not won, 
and she did not want to leave this house. So she 
tempted that miserable Count, and so played upon 
him, that he wrote — when she held proof she sent 
it to me, and I came to save you, and uncon- 
sciously abetted her. That was her truth." 

" And you were jealous," said Sybil moodily ; 
" that was why you came — ^you were jealous, Mr. 
Dermot." 

" Sybil, Sybil, if I had been jealous, I should 
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have been clear-sighted. Clever as she is, she 
could not have blinded a jealous man. Besides, I 
am not all trust like you, Sybil." 

Sybil raised her hands. 

*^ Oh 1 how she deceived us both," she said with 
a sort of despair, " false to you, false to me, false 
to him — to all." 

Mr. Dermot lightly laid his hand on her arm. 

" Sybil," he said significantly, " remember that 
she was free when she married your father — quite 
free. I had surrendered her letters, her portrait, 
and given her back her liberty. I have no right 
to quarrel or complain, still less have I a right to 
tell James Kennedy — who no doubt thinks he has 
married an angel — that this angel was to have 
been mine. She told me I was her first love, I 
feel sure she has told him so too. Let him be- 
lieve her. It is too late to undeceive your father, 
Sybil, and it would be useless and cruel to attempt 
it. Never shall a word from me shake his belief 
in the wife he has mai'ried. I shall be silent, and I 
know you will be silent too. And, Sybil, do not 
suppose I would have said a word to you, if you, 
too, could have been cheated into happiness. No ; 
happy are the deceived when the trick is well 
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done, only the sleight of hand must not appear, 
and the juggler stand betrayed. I know nothing 
of you, Sybil, if that false woman will ever Vin 
back your lost love ; but for all that I had a right 
to bid you beware. She has many arts, and she 
will do her best to charm you back. Sybil, you 
may call it revenge if you will, but I should hate 
— hate mortally to see that traitress kiss and fondle 
you, and triumph over your innocence. Let her 
attempt it if she dare I" added Mr. Dermot, stamp- 
ing his foot angrily, " let her 1 Sybil, I told you 
once I would be your true friend, and when I 
learned her treason — and it was chance betrayed 
her — my first impulse was to come here, and 
warn, and guard, and, alas I that I should say so, 
screen you.'' 

" Why, what can she do to me ?" asked Sybil. 

"You ask it. The young, beautiful, adored 
wife of a man of fifty. Sybil, I know what she 
will attempt — to charm you back if she can, and, 
failing that, to hunt you out of your father's house 
aud heart. But, Sybil, I have some arrows in my 
quiver she knows nothing of. Do not fear — do 
not fear." 

He had been walking up and down the room 
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with some agitation. He stopped by her as he 
uttered the words, and in all her desolation it was 
comfort to Sybil to look at his careworn, haggard 
face, and feel that even in this hour of indignation 
he had a thought for her. 

" Did my father ask you to tell me ?" inquired 
Sybil, after awhile, 

Mr. Dermot came back and sat by her. 

" Your father believes me on my way to Canada. 
He is in Scotland with the bride, and I did not 
think it needful to let her know that she will find 
me here on her return." 

"But are you sure they are married?" cried 
Sybil. 

" Am I sure I live 1 Sybil, I saw them. I was 
told of this marriage, and I went and saw them." 

" And she will come here, and you will be able 
to bear that, Mr. Dermot I" 

" Quite well," he coolly answered. 

" Ah ! you never loved her as I loved her !" 

"Wisely concluded — say rather that my love 
died a thousand deaths, and that yours has perished 
at one fell blow. My poor little Sybil, would it 
were ended — would it were !" 

He spoke in such pitying accents that Sybil's 
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full heart melted. Sobs, passionate tears, relieved 
her. He took her handkerchief and wiped the 
tears from her cheeks. It was as if she had been 
a child, and he the fond, indulgent parent com- 
forting it in its first grief. 

" Do not !" she said, . '^ do not ! You too will 
cease to care for me, kind as you are now ! My 
father loved me, and he has put me by — and so 
will you, Mr. Dermot — so will you !" 

*' I cannot even if I would, Sybil, You have 
been perverse, unjust, stinging even in your wrath,, 
and yet I cannot cease liking you." 

His words were kind, but his looks were kinder 
than his words. Sybil trembled, and was glad to 
hear the voice of Mrs, Mush below, and not run 
the risk of self-betrayal. This kindness was sweet, 
but it was both a snare and a torment, spite all its 
sweetness. Unconscious of her thoughts, Mr. 
Dermot said quickly, 

^^ Sybil, we must tell Mrs. Mush nothing — we 
know nothing." 

" Very well," replied Sybil. " Good night, Mr. 
Dermot." 

She left him so quickly that he had not time to 
remonstrate. Swiftly, as if she were going up to 
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meet the once loved one, Sybil ran up to her room. 
Not a token was there, but it wrung anew her 
poor bleeding heart. Again she wept, again she 
sobbed, passionately upbraiding the deceiver, and 
feeling in her very inmost being the cruel sting of 
a deep trust betrayed and a great friendship 
broken. 

Something beyond all this Sybil also felt. Her 
lover^s falsehood had been almost forgotten in the 
pangs of her second love, and once more treachery 
had been to her as earthquakes, shipwrecks, and 
murders, all things terrible and remote, and, 
thank heaven, never to come within her experience. 
It is a common illusion. The man who shall be 
murdered ere the sun has set, rises on his last day 
in happy ignorance of that fate. Greed or revenge 
are already on their way, and he goes to meet them 
as they come to meet him. It is to be in that 
railway carriage, or on this bridge, or by that lane, 
or in his own house, and he leaves the spot where 
he is safe to seek that on which he is to perish. 
When the whole world has sat in judgment on his 
fatal story, men remember how he resisted the 
entreaties that might have saved him. His friends 
pressed him to stay ; they seemed to have the fore- 
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warning he failed in, and heeding them not, he 
went forth to meet the slayen He too had heard 
of murders, of shipwrecks, and strange perils by 
land and by sea, but he had never realised that* 
they could happen to him. His path was to be 
safe, his barque was to be charmed, his life was to 
be inviolate. 

So had Sybil felt, and now, like that victim of 
life's chances, she had not merely abetted her own 
undoing, but she lived to see it. She had rejected 
every warning, she had smiled at the " Beware " 
that might have saved her. She had forced 
Blanche on her father, she had wearied him with 
her praises. She had given the traitress the oppor- 
tunity she might not even have sought for. These 
were bitter thoughts. But bitterer still rose above 
them all the ghost of her dead friendship. She 
suffered as .only the young can suffer. The 
middle-aged are armour-proof. They never trust 
or believe so entirely as to be quite deceived. 
They know that to-day's friend may be to- 
morrow's enemy. But the young, the young who 
give the whole faith, the whole trust, the whole 
love, the whole fond passion, or ardent friendship, 
oh ! pity them !" 
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When Sybil remembered, through that weary 
night, how she had oDveiled her heart to Blanche 
Cains — how she had allowed her to read every 
feeling, every thought as it sprang, and when she 
remembered, too, the use to which this knowledge 
had been put, and how she had been played upon, 
and trifled with, and deceived, she moaned again 
in the bitterness of her anguish. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

" QYBIL, did you sleep last night ?" 
^ So spoke Mr.Dermot to Sybil when he found 

her in the library the next morning. She had 

stolen down there early, hoping for brief solitude, 

but he had seen and followed her, and he now stood 

looking at her pale young face and sad eyes, with 

grave and pitying attention, 

**No, I did not sleep," replied Sybil ; " it rained 

all night, and the wind blew and was a very gale — 

I could not sleep." 

*' No, Sybil, you could not sleep, for this was a 

sad night in your little history. Sybil, is there no 

comfort for you f 

" None," listlessly replied Sybil ; and she turned 

from him to the window, and looked out at the wet 

landscape and bleak sky. 

" You amaze me," he said, with a touch of anger 
VOL. IT. T 
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in his tone; "pray, what charm was there in 
Blanche Cains that her guilt should thus drive you 
to despair! Is all truth ended because she was 
false?— -or has life nothing left because of her 
loss?" 

" Life has plenty left," replied Sybil ; " but not 
for me." 

"And you are eighteen, and you are good, 
clever, and very pretty. I wish you would not 
talk such nonsense, my dear. Why, old as I am, 
I think that life has something left for me ; and 
what is more, I mean to compel the wayward lady's 
gifts, and what she'll not bestow, I'll take." 

Sybil turned round and looked at him with 
mingled envy and admiration. He looked very 
handsome and defiant, and shook his tawny locks 
as if in very scorn of fate. 

"You see," he continued gaily, "faint heart 
never won fair lady. Life is a woman, and when 
we court her smiles, she jilts us. We must compel 
her kindness, Sybil." 

Mr. Dermot half hoped by this libel on her sex 
to draw forth Sybil's indignation, and rouse her 
from her apathy ; but Sybil was mute. Her heart 
was full too, for she thought how willingly she 
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would bestow her smiles if they were but sought, 
and how her kindness need never be compelled. 

" What ! not a word ?" he said, looking at her 
wistfully ; " Sybil, Sybil, that will never do. Scold 
me as you did last night — I shall like it a great 
deal better." 

*'I cannot," replied Sybil; "I feel dead this 
morning." 

" I wish, Sybil, you would tell me Miss Cains's 
hold upon your heart. I care more for your little 
finger than she ever cared for your whole person. 
I would do anything to serve you, and almost any- 
thing to please you ; but, alack the day, I have not 
blue eyes and golden hair, and an angelic face, so 
you care naught for me." 

He spoke in jest, but Sybil could not bear that 
he should say it even in jest. 

"Do not think so," she answered earnestly; 
" oh ! pray do not, Mr. Dermot. I value your 
kindness ^* 

" I do not want that — ^I want you to value me, 
Sybil." 

'^ Well, then, I do," she bravely replied ; " in- 
deed I do." 

" Very much I" 

t2 
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" More than you think, Mr. Dermot." 

She spoke with a sad earnestness, that brought 
tears to her eyes. 

"My poor little Sybil," he said, looking down at 
her kindly, " I very much fear Uncle Edward is 
now your only friend. Do you hear that hammer- 
ing upstairs, and do you know its meaning I No ; 
well, then, be it known unto you that there arrived 
this morning a host of packing-cases full of fur- 
niture, new, costly, and splendid, for the use or 
pleasure of the bride. Blanche Cains has sold her- 
self, and no one will surely blame her that she 
exacts the full purchase price from her foolish 
buyer. So this price is coming, or, at least, some 
fair instalments of it, under every luxurious aspect 
a woman's fancy can devise. Two experienced 
Parisian upholsterers are now unpacking the bower 
of Mrs. Kennedy. Gome and look on, Sybil, you 
must steel yourself betimes." 

Sybil reddened and turned pale ; but yielding to 
a bitter fascination, she went. 

The two men had come armed with a letter of 
instructions from Mr. Kennedy, telling them which 
rooms to adorn, but not saying a word more. To 
his daughter he had not written, and had she not 
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been aware of his message, she might have supposed 
that she was the object of his munificence. Alas ! 
was this silent indifference the forewarning of her 
new destiny ? 

Blanche had no doubt chosen her old room, for 
this the two men were now engaged in arranging. 
Very deftly jdid they set about their task. They 
stripped the room of its contents, ruthlessly de- 
stroying every little proof of Sybil's tenderness 
and care. They cast forth a little rosewood table 
she had placed there, and the muslin-covered toilet 
fashioned by her friendly hands ; they tore down 
the very paper from the walls, and in its stead set 
up silk damask hangings of the most celestial blue. 
Cunningly woven in this texture, Sybil saw little 
white cupids disporting themselves midst white 
flowers, and wreaths, and quivering hearts. Some 
brandished their arrows with a merciless look; 
others floated about with bandaged eyes, their 
arms outstretched helplessly ; and others, again, 
lay in ambush in the wreaths, and bided their 
hour. Such splendour Sybil had never seen, and 
had only imagined in the palaces of queens. 

" I hope you admire these Cupids, Sybil," said 
Mr. Dermot — " pray do ; they cost a pound a yard. 
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and they are dead cheap at that price — a bargain, 
these men tell me." 

^ They are very pretty," said Sybil, in order to 
say something. 

" So they are, but God forbid there should ever 
be such Cupids in your room when you marry, 
and come home, SybiL Better bare y^rhitewashed 
walls, and true love any day than this." 

The walls now being hung, the rest of the 
furniture was unpacked, and brought up. The 
carpet might have vied with any painting, so fresh 
were its roses. A goddess might have trod upon 
it, and fancied herself in Olympus. The bed, too, 
was of some rare grey wood, with a satin sheen, 
and the toilet-table was trimmed with costly lace. 
Everything else matched, and when the delicate 
curtains hung from the window, and floated 
around the bed, the whole room looked so ex- 
quisite and dainty, that Sybil's heart swelled with 
jealousy, and she felt the dawn of a new torment, 

"The worst of all this vanity," said Mr. 
Dermot, following her out of the room, " is that it 
is taken out of our substance, Sybil. Your money 
and mine will in the end pay for all that splen- 
dour. James Kennedy is not a rich man, and the 
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foolish woman is killing the bird with the golden 
eggs. The drawing-room, too, is to be new 
furnished. The plain red velvet will not do now ; 
we must have some tapestry second only to 
Gobelin's, and carved chairs, all gold and glitter. 
I believe there is also a new carriage for the 
divinity of Saint Vincent, and a costly harp has 
come, across which she will fling her fair arms. 
She certainly knows what suits her beauty, and I 
suppose that is an art too. And now, Sybil, a 
friendly word : Do not sit down and grieve, and 
fret away your roses, and dim your bright eyes with 
weeping. Be young, be gay, and handsome ; and 
if you find some honest man worthy of you, why, 
Sybil, take him, and fly from this house, for, 
verily, perdition is hanging over it." 

" Thank you," shortly said Sybil — " I am in no 
hurry." 

" Who said you should be ? But you do not 
seem pleased, yet I mean well. Sybil, we have 
been wrecked in the same ship — we are cast ashore 
on the same desert island ; do not quarrel with me, 
your faithful friend, because I want to fashion out 
the means of escape. You are going to the 
garden, Sybil — ^let me go with you, and smoke a 
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cigar as we walk along ; there is much I wish to 
say to you." 

They stood in the hall ; he took down her cloak, 
which was hanging there, and wrapped it around 
her. Sybil did not say nay, but it was with a cold, 
irritated look, that she yielded. Sybil felt like 
that garden which they now entered. The sun 
shone upon it —but did its watery gleam give the 
dead earth life, or bid the sap of spring flow in 
the trees, or the joy of summer abide in their 
barren boughs I There was no comfort for her, 
and his kindness, though well meant, was only a 
new torment. He bade her forget, be happy, and 
marry; but could he offer her the love which 
would drown her cares in sweet oblivion I Could 
he take charge of her happiness, and compensate 
her heavy losses by giving her the tenderness of 
father, friend, and husband, all in one ? — he did 
not — he could not. Then why trouble her with 
words ? — why not leave her to silence and peace I 
Mr. Dermot walked by her side, unconscious of 
her thoughts, and by his language he added to 
her secret irritation. 

"You see, Sybil," he said, "the hardship of 
your position is this — ^that you may have to live 
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years perhaps with your enemy. I call her your 
enemy, not that I believe she hates you, but that 
in self-defence she must end by doing so. You 
will never love her again. Of course you will 
forgive her, but we all know what forgiveness is 
without love. Ah! if after cheating and deceiv- 
you, Sybil, she could have her friend back, why 
you may be sure she would ; but as she cannot she 
must rule her step -daughter — and how will you 
like that? Not at all; then take my word for it, 
marriage — ^I mean good and honourable marriage, 
is your only safeguard." 

He had come back to the hateful theme. 

"And how will you manage, Mr. Dermotf 
asked Sybil — " surely you, too, will have your difii- 
cultiesl" 

Mr. Dermot took out his cigar, and smiled a 
peculiar smile. 

" Say rather that Mrs. Kennedy will have her 
difficulties," he replied at length. " She thought 
me safe off to Canada ; she probably thought she 
could make your father keep me there. Foolish 
woman ! She has married the most secretive of 
men, and knows nothing of his intentions, his 
power, or his business. Providence has been too 
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much for her in one matter at least. I shall not 
go to Canada ; and she must either leave Saint 
Vincent or bear with the infliction of my presence 
— for here I stay — for life, perhaps." 

"For life!" thought Sybil, her heart beating, 
"for life!" 

" So you see," he resumed, " I am all right, and 
need take no trouble." 

" Then you feel nothing I" cried Sybil, impetu- 
ously — "you were to have married her — and yet 
you feel nothing !" 

"And you think me cold-blooded?" he said 
quietly. " Why, so I should be if I loved her, or 
rather had loved her, and could stay and look on." 

" And did you not then ?" 

" I have already told you that Blanche Cains 
and the woman I loved were two ; but I will be 
more explicit. Almost from the first week that 
she entered this house my love sickened. I could 
not help it — it was her doing. I resisted, but the 
disease was too strong for the leech's art, and long 
before we parted, and I burned the letters she 
returned, the love that gave them birth lay cold 
and dead — a thing of ashes. And now what do 
you want me to feel because she has married your 
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father ? Eegret — ^jealousy — resentment. Pshaw ! 
I feel pity and sorrow for James Kennedy, and to 
see her again is not pleasant. There is such a 
thing as the dregs of affection ; and, believe 
me, Sybil, they are hateful food, as nauseous as 
man ever tasted; but, beyond that, what can I 
feeir 

" True — she has not robbed you ?" 

" Has she not, though !" he replied, his cheek 
flushing ; " and what do you call three years of 
my life spent in adoring her? — for of course I 
adored her. She was great, beautiful, good — a 
divinity, and the worship lasted three years. And 
what do you call the wakening — not sudden, like 
yours, but gradual and slow, to the hard — hard 
truth? I worshipped Una, and lo and behold 
you, instead of the heavenly maid with her milk- 
white lamb, behold a false Duessa, as hateful as 
the other was fair ! Only you see, Sybil, men and 
women are differently constituted. I believe it is 
a woman's nature to brood over lost love — I do not 
believe it is man's. His pangs are the keener 
because his nature is stronger, more violent, if you 
like, than woman's ; but they are also the less 
enduring of the two. 1 confess that the ignoble 
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passion which caa survive esteem is beyond my 
comprehension." 

" And why did you cease to esteem her?" asked 
Sybil almost sharply. 

" Say rather, why, having been blind so long, 
did you become clear-sighted I Heaven knows, 
Sybil, I do not — but it was so. You see, I met 
Miss Cains three years ago in England, and saw 
but little of her. We got engaged, but met sel- 
dom. Distance is a wonderful enchantress, and 
daily intercourse a terrible tale-teller. It may be 
that she helped it too, for she was sick of me, and 
panted for liberty, and a rich husband. Poor, 
deluded girl ! she little thought that of the two— 
your father and me — I was the richer man. Let 
him give her silk Cupids, Sybil, and upholsterer's 
splendour, it will go hard indeed if Uncle Edward 
does not get you a wealthier husband, and a more 
substantial home than she has bought with all her 
perfidy." 

This promise exasperated Sybil. 

" I will not marry," she said angrily, and her 
eyes flashing ; " do I not see by you, Mr. Der- 
mot, the value of a man's liking ? You do not 
know yourself why you ceased loving Miss Cains. 
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It came, it went, it was ^one, and you are glad — 
anyone can see you are glad of that perfidy which 
wrings my very heart. And you want me to 
marry I — to be liked a few days, then put by like 
the toy that has ceased to please, or is secretly 
detested ! Never — never ! I will die first." 

Her passion, her anger, and energy amazed Mr. 
Dermot. But he soon rallied. 

" Sybil," he said smiling, " it is not worth, it is 
not even beauty — that lure to the eye — which 
waken love, for mystery is the name of its birth. 
But that a man of sense and honour, who has mar- 
ried for love a: good and handsome woman, can 
cease to love her, I will never believe. His judg- 
ment, his taste, his conscience will keep him true. 
There is both mental and moral depravity in un- 
justified faithlessness. If you ever win a true man, 
Sybil, you will keep him, and that without effort." 

"You think so?" said Sybil with a dreary 
smile, in which Mr. Dermot read doubt and irony. 

" Sybil, Sybil, you vex me," he said, his face 
flushing slightly. " I know you wrong me in your 
thoughts, but if you had a few years more, or I 
a few years less, I would find a way to convince 

you." 
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He looked at her more in anger than in love, 
but the anger quickly passed away, and the ten- 
derness remained — a tenderness in which blended 
reproach and regret. Sybil's breath seemed gone. 
Never before had she felt as if she could please 
Mr. Dermot's eye, or as if her beauty were more 
than a child's in his sight. Provoked though he 
w^as, he knew what he was saying, and his voice 
rang true to every word he had uttered. A word, 
a look, a breath might place eternal happiness 
within her grasp. The word was not spoken ; nei- 
ther look nor sign was given. 

" I will die before 1 win him so," thought Sybil, 
clenching her slender hands together.* 

She caught his look, eagerly perusing her 
troubled face, and in its puzzled meaning she read 
a half revelation of the truth. In a moment she 
was calm and grave. 

"Thank you," she said with a little mocking 
smile, and with a cool, unconcerned voice. 

Mr. Dermot looked disappointed, like one who, 
stooping to pick up a gem, finds a worthless bauble 
in its stead. 

" And yet 'tis a pity," he said involuntarily. 

" For me ?" suggested Sybil with a curling lip. 
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^' No, no, Sybil, for me, of course," he replied 
with a grave smile. " I know that young ladies 
of your age consider men of mine to be quite in 
the * sear and yellow leaf ;' and I believe, Sybil, 
they are right. Youth needs youth, and when I 
look for a husband for you " 

" I shall be much obliged to you, Mr. Dermot, 
to do no such thing," indignantly interrupted 
Sybil ; " I consider your remarks rude and imper- 
tinent." 

" Do you, Sybil I Well, so they might be, if I 
were not your only friend now, my poor little 
girl." 

The kindness of his tone, his pitying looks, went 
to Sybil's heart. Her eyes grew dim, her lips 
trembled. 

" Forgive me," she said, " do not mind me — be 
my friend still, only do not try to comfort me by 
talking so — it exasperates me." 

Mr. Dermot did not answer her, but he thought, 
" She cannot forget that foolish Count ! " and the 
thought annoyed him. A brief pause followed. 
When Sybil spoke, it was to ask what they should 
say to Mrs. Mush. 

"Nothing, my dear, we know nothing. She 
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saw the packing-cases, and knows of their contents 
and destination — do not start so, child, I mean that 
she guesses, and precisely because she guesses, she 
is route. So be you." 

He spoke quietly, and rather coldly, and with- 
out looking at her. He was displeased. Sybil saw 
that, but why so I She lingered a while near him, 
then, seeing that he remained cold and silent, she 
left him slowly. 

Mr. Dermot was displeased, but he was vexed 
with himself for that displeasure. What was it to 
him if Sybil regretted her faithless lover I Had 
he ever wished to be more than her friend ? Did 
he wish it even now I " Foolish girl, all I want 
is to see her safely married !" he thought. But 
did he really wish that? The doubt startled Mr. 
Dermot. It was all very well to be Sybil's 
friend, but it would be desperate folly to become 
Sybil's slave. In a moment Mr. Dermot's pride 
was in arms, as he saw himself a fond lover at 
saucy little Sybil's mercy. He smiled the vision 
to scorn, and mentally uttered a firm and inexor- 
able * Nay.' 

Something of this Sybil felt when they met at 
breakfast. Mrs. Mush was in her usual spirits ; 
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Mr. Dermot was cheerful with her, and very kind 
with Sybil. But his kindness was tempered with 
a grave familiarity, which sank her into the merest 
little girl. If a vague hope had crept into Sybil's 
heart that morning, it died stillborn before she 
rose from the table. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

/^RIEF is a stream that deepens as it ^ows. 
^ On the amazement which Sybil had felt, now 
followed a dark despondency. 

We all have read in the early history of the 
Church, how statesmen, sages, great warriors, un- 
lettered peasants, simple women, put down the old 
heathen worship, and took up the faith of Christ. 
We all, according to the measure of our fervour, 
have marvelled at, and sometimes envied them, 
the joy of leaving foul error and finding shining 
truth. But have we thought of the pangs and the 
heart-faintings which preceded the advent of 
their Christian belief ? Was it not a fearful thing 
to see that glorious Olympus emptying of all its 
gods and goddesses, as if star by star, and planet 
by planet, had dropped from man's sky ? Where 
was the majesty of Jove, the breath of whose 
ambrosian curls shook the world? What became 
of the calm wisdom of Pallas, and the beauty of 
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Venus, and the fleetness of Mercury, and the 
glory of Apollo ? — did they too vanish ? Whether 
they perished in one great cataclysm of the soul, 
or melted away out of its domain into shadowy 
greyness, a dreary void followed. It was not at 
once that a sublimer faith stepped in and conquered. 
A voice proclaimed, indeed, to the dismayed world, 
that the great Pan was dead; but the cross on 
Calvary, and the new heaven, with choirs of angels, 
and mighty prophets, and ardent apostles, and palm- 
bearing martyrs in white robes, were still matters 
of doubt or speculation to multitudes. Think of 
the agonies which the searching soul endured be- 
tween these two truths : that which having proved 
a falsehood was lost for ever, and this which was 
not yet grasped. Alas! the bitter pangs and 
throes which the heathen world then bore, we have 
to bear on the day when we put by some great 
worship, and wander forth in the darkness of our 
unbelief. Our heaven of friendship or of love, of 
some creed, mortal or divine, is empty, and no 
other God has come to fill it. The old faith is 
dead, but the new one is not yet born, and the in- 
terregnum is inexpressibly grievous and wearisome. 
In this dark mood felt Sybil. She had set her 
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heart on one great adoration, and it was dost and 
ashes. No other feeling had been so strong in her 
as this, for in it she had placed her whole faith, 
and to it she had trusted her whole heart. Every 
other she had stinted in some measure — ^to this she 
had denied nothing. She had given it trust, hope, 
tenderness, all her heart had to give I Why had 
it ended in her bitter confusion and humiliation ? 
Oh 1 how hard, how very hard it was ; and how the 
poor young thing, unused to such battles of the 
soul, felt tossed on a sea of doubt and calamity ! 
How she spent day and night in sad lamenting 
over her incomparable wrong ! She felt singled 
out by Fate, and thought hers the cruellest sorrow 
that had ever been borne. She could not help it. 
I wonder if any one could have convinced her that 
hers was no solitary lot ; that grief as deep had 
often been felt by men and women who had out- 
lived it and long been dust ; that a treason as 
shameful had been wrought again and again to the 
trusting friend in days and years, ay, and in ages 
too long gone by ! That the present held ought 
like her story, Sybil would have resented with in- 
dignation and grief. Throughout all time the 
sorrowing heart has had but one self-same cry : 
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" Oh ! all ye that pass by the way, attend, and 
see if there be any sorrow like to my sorrow." 

Thus, in her own eyes, at least, her wrongs were 
paramount. Never had a friend been so betrayed 
as Sybil Kennedy ; never had truth, and honour, 
and generosity, and every virtue which should 
flourish in a woman's heart, been so outraged as by 
Blanche Cains. She dwelt and brooded over these 
things in bitterness and vexation of spirit, fretting 
all chance of patience away. She thought of her 
utter loss, as the merchant thinks of his great ship 
that went down in the sucking waves, and was 
devoured by them. It was laden with Indian 
treasure, with gold, and precious silks, and costly 
spice, and yet this priceless freight could not save 
it. As he hates that greedy devouring sea, and 
chafes at it, so did Sybil now hate life which had 
wronged her so cruelly, and so pitilessly plundered 
her. 

Mrs. Mush, who suspected much, but knew 
nothing, could not console Sybil. Mr. Dermot, 
who had survived the loss of his beautiful mis- 
tress, knew that Sybil would outlive the treachery 
of her adored friend. He left the sad girl to her 
own thoughts, and administered comfort under the 
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general form of kindness. Sometimes Sybil took, 
and sometimes she rejected this medicine. Mr. 
Dermot bore with her waywardness, and would not 
be discouraged. His patient goodness at length 
conquered her one morning. 

Mr. Dermot had found her alone in the drawing- 
room ; he had as usual done his best to draw her 
into conversation, and Sybil had, as she often did, 
given him short, wearied replies, that said plainly, 

" Let me be at peace." 

" It is no use, Sybil," he said, sitting down by 
her side ; " I will not indulge you in that constant 
moping. You must be yourself once more, my 
little bright and gay Sybil. Do you remember 
her ? I do quite well." 

Sybil did not answer. He continued : 

" She was as merry as a lark, and as busy as a bee. 
Her work did not linger as does this now lying 
idly on your lap. She read, she studied, she sang, 
she ran about the garden. She was grave as a 
judge sometimes, and sometimes as mischievous as 
a fairy. I liked her very much, and I think that 
she liked me. And now she has vanished, and there 
is another Sybil in her stead ; a sad Sybil, whom 
neither eloquence, nor praise, nor blame can waken 
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from her apathy, and who, worst of all, cares about 
nothing and no one." 

" But I do care about you, Mr. Dermot," said 
Sybil, gravely. 

" I wish you would prove it, then." 

"How so?" 

Mr. Dermot hesitated. Sybil was not his niece, 
nor his sister, nor anything to him save his little 
friend. The language of friendship is often too 
like that of love, and though he did not think she 
would misconstrue him, he had the prudence which 
springs from experience, and he would not give her 
cause to do so. 

" My little Sybil," he said, at length, " when we 
care about people, we generally find a way of 
proving it — an easy, natural way, which springs 
from the sincerity of our feeling." 

Sybil's colour came and went. 

"Ah ! if he knew," she thought, " if he knew !" 

But Mr. Dermot did not know, he did not even 
suspect. So he resumed : 

" Yet friendship is pleasant. I wish you were 
really my brother's daughter, Sybil — say a little 
orphan girl whom I had to take care of. And 
then there would be no Mrs. Kennedy to vex and 
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trouble us in this quiet old Abbey. You would 
like Uncle Edward fast enough if you had no one 
else to like, and I need not be sitting here a whole 
morning to coax you into a good humour." 

'* Indeed — indeed you are too good," cried Sybil. 
"I do not deserve your kindness, I do not. I 
am perverse, naughty, disagreeable. But, Mr. 
Dermot, I cannot help it sometimes. Oh I tliink 
of it — I have lost a friend." 

"And I have won an enemy — a keen, bitter 
enemy." 

" Surely she cannot hurt you," said Sybil, un- 
easily. " Surely ^" 

" Yes, she can," interrupted Mr. Dermot, with a 
short, defiant laugh. "And what is more, she 
will try to do so. Let her 1 With God's help I 
will be a match for her again and again. Provi- 
dence defeated her once, why not twice or thrice ?" 

Sybil was startled. 

"What did she do?" she asked, under her 
breath. 

" I shall tell you later." 

" Later I and you say I am your friend I" she 
said, jealously. 

" You are, Sybil, but I cannot tell you now, nor 
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here. Take a walk by the sea this afternoon, and 
I will meet you there, and tell you." 

The entrance of Mrs. Mush did not allow Sybil 
to reply. This lady gave them both a keen, merry 
look, then became very demure. Mr. Dermot saw 
nothing. Sybil who felt her face burn bent it 
over her work, and stitched assiduously. Mrs. 
Mush sat down in an American rocking-chair, 
leaned back, folded her hands on her lap, and said, 
in her clear voice, 

" Mr. Dermot, which do you like best in a love- 
story, the first or the last chapter ?" 

"What love-story are you reading, Mrs. Mush ?** 

"None. I never read stories." 

"And I never read love-stories." 

" But if you did read love-stories, which would 
you prefer, the first or the last chapter?" 

" Oh, momentous question I Pray how am I to 
answer it I The first chapter may be sweet and 
the last bitter — an Idyll closing in tragedy. Mrs. 
Mush, I can venture no opinion without first hear- 
ing you." 

" Well, then, Mr. Dermot, I say there should be 
no last chapter — that it is the fatal mistake of all 
dealers in love fiction to write one. Every century. 
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or half or quarter of a century, nay, every year if 
you like it, should have its love-stories, which the 
next year, or next century, should take up and 
continue. I speak of the survivors, for every 
period should bury its own dead. A comfortable 
plan would this be, in my opinion, and it would 
do away with the inevitable wedding-favours of 
one tribe of writers, or the no less inevitable grave 
and churchyard of the other. Why should Sir 
Charles Grandison wed and lose all his graces by 
becoming an obsolete grandpapa. Why should 
sweet Virginia be drowned and buried? The 
imagination of Eichardson and Saint Pierre was 
exhausted — ^granted; but young writers could 
have sprung up to take up the tale. It was only 
taking his wig off Sir Charles and making him 
put by his sword — or dressing Virginia a little 
differently, and sending Paul off for her in a life- 
boat. Bless you, I would have spun it on for 
ever so long ! That matchless gentleman should 
have wedded no Miss Byron had I been free, and 
no dark envious earth should cover Virginia's 
angel face. It is too bad that imaginary beings 
should be subject to the ills of mortality. No — 
no ; there should never be a last chapter to a love- 
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story if I had my way, Mr. Dermot. It should go 
on for ever and ever — as it will in Heaven, I trust. 
But why do you never read love-stories, Mr. 
Dermot ? Do you like the practice better than 
the theory ?" 

" You have hit the right nail on the head, Mrs. 
Mush. I like the theory of nothing." 

" Well, Sybil— Why, where is Sybil ?" 

" Sybil is gone, Mrs. Mush. I am sorry to say 
that when you spoke of sending off Paul for Vir- 
ginia in a lifeboat, Sybil put down her work and 
left the room in silent indignation." 

" She likes the drowning. Youth is cruel, Mr. 
Dermot — ^give it dark endings, and graves, and 
mopings, kill all — that is youth's way, and Sybil 
is pale and altered. I am afraid she is fretting 
for that lover of hers." 

Mr. Dermot looked scornful. 

" Fretting for him 1" he said. " Sybil has too 
much sense." 

" Oh, I do not think her inconsolable ; but 
youth is silly, Mr. Dermot." 

" Sybil is not silly, Mrs. Mush. She is full of 
sense when she pleases ; and she has too refined a 
taste to go on regretting that man." 
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" Oh, I never questioned her taste," said Mrs. 
Mush smiling; "and I have no doubt that her 
next venture will show more judgment, and be 
more fortunate than the first." 

'* I hope so," was the composed reply. " Good 
morning, Mrs. Mush. I must leave you." 

" A pair of simpletons 1" thought Mrs. Mash ; 
" as if I did not know what was coming." 

Mrs. Mush was a great reader of love's symp- 
toms, and she had for some days past seen what 
she called " love incipient " in Mr. Dermot's eye. 
He might not know it, but Mrs. Mush, the wise 
leech, knew it for him, and as he was much in her 
favour, she neither wished to cross him, nor to de- 
prive Sybil of what Mrs. Mush called a good 
chance. Moreover, she was like Sancho Panza — 
she liked a good love-story of all things, and here 
was one pretty, good and true, ready-made for her. 

" Poor things 1" she thought, " let them be com- 
forted if they can. I know Mr. Kennedy is mar- 
ried to that Miss Cains, with her white teeth, and 
I do believe Mr. Dermot had an eye after the 
false lady. Let Sybil comfort him, and let him 
comfort Sybil." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

11 JTR. DERMOT was walking along the beach 
-"-*• with downcast eyes. Sybil's light footsteps 
made no noise on the sand^ and he neither saw 
nor heard her till she stood by his side. 

" Why, you little mermaid," he said, " did you 
come out of the sea I" 

"No," replied Sybil gravely. 

" No ! and you deny it, as much as to say I 
might have come out of the sea if I chose, but I 
did not. Well, Sybil, you are but a little pale 
spirit of the sea, for I will not call you a mermaid. 
Ah ! when will you get back your roses ?" 

Sybil looked at him wistfully. He was very 
kind, and spoke very kindly, but how far apart 
they stood, on shores as remote as their feelings 
were different. She loved him very much, in- 
finitely, it seemed to her, but without hope or de- 
sire. His indifference had made her passionless. 
She had no thought of his love for her as a possible 
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event. She had scarcely ever allowed herself to 
wish for it, and now, though he was free, though 
he was always praising and admiring her in some 
way or other, she could listen to his praises and 
meet his look with sad and unmoved gravity. He 
meant nothing, and she felt nothing. Mr. Der- 
mot was struck with her serious aspect. Was 
this the childish Sybil of a few months back ! 
That pale young face had lost its sunny open 
meaning, and got, instead, the sad wisdom of years. 

" Will you walk or sit down 1" he asked after 
awhile. 

Sybil preferred walking, so they paced the 
sandy beach side by side. A grey sky bent over 
a grey sea, with streaks of shining silver. Rippling 
waves, so soft that they scarcely seemed to ad- 
vance, gently beat the yellow shore with a steady, 
encroaching step. The wind was still, and clouds 
of a deep bluish grey veiled the extreme points of 
the winding coast. 

" There is a divine calmness in such days, Sybil," 
said Mr. Dermot, speaking first. "Sunshine, 
green fields, and blue sky perplex grief and vex 
the mind. This sullen sky, this vast calm sea, 
soothe a troubled heart. Life is short, they say, 
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and full of weariness, but we are great and patient. 
Nothing frets us out of our gloomy serenity. We 
bear and forbear — be as we are." 

Sybil stood still. 

" Mr. Dermot/' she said, " you have a new grief 
to tell me." 

*' Yes," he replied. " Your father is coming home 
to-day. I know it by Leblond, the foreman, to 
whom he wrote a few lines — a business order." 

" And he does not write to me," said Sybil. 

" Sybil, he wishes to take you by surprise ; that 
is the meaning of his silence." 

" Well," said Sybil after a pause, " I must bear 
with it — I knew it was coming — ^you have some- 
thing else to tell me, Mr. Dermot?" 

" No, Sybil, that is all I know." 

" Yes, but you have something else to tell me — 
I came here for that." 

'^ Sybil, will you not have trouble enough on 
your mind without my adding to it? — these are sad, 
very sad revelations for youth, and you are still so 
young," he pityingly added. 

" The last year has made me old in sorrow, Mr. 
Dermot ; you need not spare me. Nothing will 
surprise, and few things can grieve me now." 
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Mr. Dermot opened his pocket-book, and took 
out a slip of paper, which he placed in Sybil's 
hand. It was in the handwriting of Blanche Cains, 
a mere scrawl, on which all Sybil saw was, "John- 
son and Co., Quebec — the Mountain Fairy T 

" You can make nothing of this," he said, taking 
it back from her ; " and yet, Sybil, this slip of 
paper, which I picked up when the man moved 
the furniture out of Mrs. Kennedy's room, is the 
key to a mystery. You remember the letter that 
sent me oflf so suddenly t Well, I had time, just 
time before going on board, to call on the supposed 
writer of that letter, and I learned that it was a for- 
gery. You now know why I did not go to Canada." 

Sybil seemed awestruck. 

" She forged it," she said in a low voice. 

"My dear, she knew we were uneasy about 
these Johnsons — ^she knew the Mountain Fairy 
sailed on such a day, and she wanted me to be out 
of the way till she was married. ^ After that,' she 
thought, ^ I can brave it out.' " 

" And she wrote that letter ?" 

" No — ^here it is — it is a man's hand, and bears 
no resemblance to her writing. Miss Cains has a 
brother." 
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*^ A brother !" interrupted Sybil ; " no, Mr. Der- 
mot, she has no brother." 

" Yes, she has — only she did not tell you so. 
Miss Cains can keep a secret, and she has no 
cause to be proud of that young man. God for- 
give me if I wrong him, Sybil, but I conscienti- 
ously believe Mr. Reginald Cains to be his sister's, 
tool and accomplice. We were blind, too, and 
without suspicion, else some slight tokens might 
have enlightened us. The writing, though like, is 
yet too different to bear comparison. The paper 
on which it is written is that *of the firm ; but not 
of the usual size. This was some sheet used for 
some purpose or other, and from which the bottom 
has been torn — look at it, you will see that it has 
been clipped by scissors — depend upon it, Sybil, 
this sheet was abstracted from our papers here, 
and went back to London to come once more to 
Saint Vincent. Another token was this : the en- 
velope is a common one, not the blue-wove with 
the name and address of the firm on the seal. Now, 
I see all this ; but then in the hurry of the moment 
neither your father nor I saw anything. He was 
glad to have me out of the way, and it was de- 
liverance for me to go too. We were puppets in 
VOL. II. X 
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her hands, Sybil, and now she is rejoicing over her 
skill and our folly. You look amazed and startled. 
My poor little Sybil, did you think her incapable 
of it ? Wonder at nothing, and be on your 
guard." 

" And you," said Sybil, drawing close to him, 
^and looking up in his face. 

"Well, I shall be on my guard too. She 
will try to harm me, Sybil, and I could tell you 
beforehand, from what direction her arrow will 
fly. There is just one little dark spot in yon 
calm horizon. The storm is there, Sybil, and it 
will come here from that faint speck. Even so 
will her latent hatred bide its hour and take its 
course." 

"Mr. Dermot, what will she do — what will she 
attempt ?" 

Mr. Dermot was silent. 

"I cannot tell you — Sybil, it is not right that I 
should do so ; but have you ever spoken to her 
about Mr. Smith, and has she ever questioned 

you I" 

Sybil looked startled and frightened. 
" Is Mr. Smith in it I" she stammered. 
" You do not answer me, Sybil," 
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*' Yes, she did question me — but you know your- 
self I knew nothing." 

" She made something out of it, Sybil, but let it 
be. It will be well for her and for us all if she 
means no harm." 

He looked composed, but grave. Sybil's heart 
sank, and she sickened with fear. 

*^ Mr. Dermot," she said, " is there no way of 
keeping that Mr. Smith quiet ?" 

"None, Sybil," he replied,* a little ironically. 
" Quiet him, indeed !" 

"But why should he abet her?" 

" Why, indeed ; but he will as surely as that tide 
will flow in to-night." 

"I always detested that man," cried Sybil 
vehemently. 

" Do not, child, he is harmless if she will but 
be wise." 

" And if she will not, Mr. Dermot ?" 

" If she will not, there is nothing but trouble in 
store for us all." 

"And can no one meddle— can no one advise or 
interfere ?" 

" No one," he gravely answered. " For to advise 
would be to tell her what she has no right to 
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know — and, Sybil, she is not good enough to be 
trusted. No, even though it is her interest and 
her duty to be mute, she must know nothing. Her 
ignorance is our only safeguard. Her knowledge 
might be our perdition." 

" Then it is a secret," said Sybil. 

" It is, as you say, a secret. A secret in your 
father's life and in mine. It is known to few, but 
yet it may prove to be known to too many. She 
may never get hold of it, or she may grasp it at 
once, and sacrifice everything to a double revenge. 
Let her, Sybil— let her ! " 

Sybil longed to question, but did not dare to do 
so. There was, apart from his words, something 
in Mr. Dermot's face which silenced her. She 
could not understand, or even attempt to gain its 
meaning ; but it enjoined her to be mute, and for- 
bade her to hope for a reply. 

"And so," she said pitifully, "she will do all she 
can against you, and I must look on and see it. 
Mr. Dermot, will my father let her ?" 

" Your father, Sybil, will let her do whatever 
she pleases till she betrays herself — as she must in 
the end. But in the meanwhile, do you think I 
will tell him that I was to have married his wife, 
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and that she sent me off to Canada to get rid of 
met Sybil, the day your father knows that 
Blanche Cains was my betrothed, our friendship is 
at an end. Even as it is, I know that before a 
year is out she will have made us bitter foes. Let 
her, I will not help her to it. And if you care for 
me, Sybil, be silent. Do not speak — do not hint. 
Never, whatever you may learn or see — never at- , 
tempt to speak to your father." 

Sybil sat down on a ledge of rock, and looking 
at the waves which almost touched her feet, she 
longed to be at rest in their quiet floating world. 

"I wish I were dead!" she said passionately, and 
suddenly raising her voice, " I wish I were dead ! 
The friend I loved is your enemy and mine. She is 
worse, she is base and treacherous, and I must 
loathe what I once cherished so fondly; and to 
crown all she is coming home to-day my father's 
wife. I wish I were dead, Mr. Dermot !" 

" And I wish I had told you nothing," he said, 
reproachfully. "You said I did not trust you, 
Sybil^ and see what my trust has donel" 

"And can I help it?" cried Sybil "Can I 
help it ? Do you think I care nothing for you, 
and that I can think of her hatred being fastened 
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upon you, and not feel it? I tell you, Mr. Dermot, 
to be on your guard — ^I tell you so again and a^ain. 
I remember words which she dropped, and which 
sicken me now. Oh ! I wish I were dead in that 
salt water there, rolling with the waves like that 
tangled mass of sea-weed, and feeling no more 
than it feels !" 

" Sybil ! Sybil ! if you care for me, never speak 
so," he said, in a tone full of concern. " Never 
look as you look now, so desperate and pale, or you 
will make me hate Blanche Cains a little too much. 
Depend upon it," he added, more calmly, " I shall 
not let her come within reach of me if I can help 
it; if I cannot, I shall do my best, and prevail 
against her, I trust. But, Sybil, if you care for 
me, never utter such wishes as that you have just 
spoken, I am not always the slave of imagination, 
but sometimes that cruel power, far more cruel 
than it is beneficent, masters me. Just now the 
curling foam of that long wave took a human 
shape as it broke on the beach, and I saw you 
lying on the sand, your white face turned up, your 
hair all tangled with sea-weed, and the cold waves 
breaking over you." 

Sybil tried to laugh, but the tears stood in her eyes. 
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" I thought you were prose, Mr. Derinot !" she 
said. 

" That is not poetry, Sybil. That is supersti- 
tious fear, the weakness which comes to us when- 
ever there is some evil threatening what we love." 

Sybil bowed her head, and her tears flowed. 
Yes, he loved her, not with man's passion for youth 
and beauty, but with man's tenderness for the un- 
protected weakness of woman. He loved her, 
and that love was very sweet, though later he 
would take it from her and give it to some other 
woman, as her father had given his to Blanche 
Cains. 

"Well, what is it?" asked MrcDermot, bending 
towards her. 

Sybil looked up, and frankly replied, 

" I thank you very much, Mr. Dermot, for I 
have a very wayward temper, and many faults, and 
spite them all you are true to me. You give me 
all the liking you can. I know that later you will 
not be able to do so. You will have other ties 
that will absorb you, and leave me but a little 
share of your good-will; but for what you give 
me now, I am grateful, and when you take it away 
I shall not murmur, knowing I never deserved it." 
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Her frankness and humility toacfaed him very 
much. He felt slightly troubled, too, for a voice 
within him seemed to say, "Why wait and seek 
further, maybe to fare worse ? Have you not here 
the two things you prize most, truth and beauty I 
Would you not stake your life on her guileness, 
and pale and wan as she is now, is she not very 
sweet and fair ? Happiness and love would bring 
back all its roses to her young face, and more than 
their old light to those dark eyes of hers." 

He looked at her as he thought so. He was 
unconscious of the fixedness of his gaze, but Sybil 
reddened. 

" I think I shall go in," she said. , 

" I wish you would stay a little while longer," 
he said. " We shall not have such another walk 
as this in a hurry, Sybil. Mrs. Kennedy is coming, 
and with her adieu to liberty and happy conversa- 
tion, and pleasant hours. Ay, verily adieu to them 
alll" 

" Yes," sadly said Sybil, " adieu indeed !" 

" And yet I should like to speak to you now and 
tlien, Sybil. What shall be your favourite walk ?" 

Sybil shook her head. She did not know. 

" Will you come here by the sea I" he asked. 
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" Yes, sometimes," hesitatingly replied Sybil. 

" About this hour I" he suggested. 

Sybil said yes again. He spoke very quietly, 
as of a matter of course. She knew these were 
no lover's assignations, and yet she had scarcely 
said yes when she resolved never to come. What 
should she do here walking with him by the lonely 
shore ? She was not his sister, his niece, or his 
betrothed, and she must live under the eye of a 
woman who knew her secret. Almost at the same 
moment similar thoughts occurred to Mr. Dermot, 
He frowned and stood still. 

" No," he said; " we must not come here to meet, 
SybiL I forget Mrs. Kennedy. We will not give 
her that triumph. We must trust to chance, or 
say, rather to Providence. And so you will go ?" 
. " Yes," replied Sybil ; " but I will not go to the 
house. I cannot bear to see her arrive. I will go 
and spend the day with Aunt Qlyn. Pray send 
some one for me this evening ?" 

" I shall go for you myself, Sybil ; but I shall 
not go up, of course." 

Thus they parted. As she entered the house 
alpne, Sybil met Mrs. Mush. Now, though that 
lady liked a love-story, she thought Sybil had been 
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too long away, and objected to this chapter. 

"My dear/' she said, rather gravely, "where 
have you been all this time I" 

" Down by the sea," replied Sybil. 

" Tb take a lonely walk?" suggested Mrs. Mush, 
very pointedly. 

Accusation always made Sybil strong. Her face 
cleared as she quickly replied : 

" No, I found Mr. Dermot there." 

Her frankness disconcerted Mrs. Mush. She 
looked at her wondering and. perplexed, then said 
honestly : 

" I do not understand you, Sybil. Sometimes 
you seem very shy with that Mr. Dermot, who is a 
wonderfully cool and easy gentleman, and now you 
have had a walk with him by the sea-side — and you 
say so too." , 

" Why should I hide it, Mrs. Mush?" 

" You do well not to hide it ; but you would do 
better not to have gone. I have no actual au- 
thority over you, but your father is not aware that 
Mr. Dermot is here ; and I think it strange he 
should wish to have private interviews with you. 
His suit is not one likely to fail, I believe, with 
either father or daughter." 
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" And so, Mrs. Mush," sadly said Sybil, " you 
think this was a love-meeting? You think Mr. 
Dermot is the man to make me do such a thing, 
and I the girl to do it ?" 

Mrs. Mush looked fairly bewildered. 

" Why, child," she said, " if it is not love, what 
is it ? Not business !" 

"It is sorrow, sorrow," said Sybil, looking so 
woebegone that Mrs. Mush could not but believe 
her. " And, oh ! Mrs. Mush," she added, " do not 
think he cares for me in that way. He never 
thought of such a thing — ^never! Mr.. Dermot 
thinks me ever so young, and himself ever so old. 
I am quite a little girl, and he is my grandfather, 
at the very least." 

" And he is not making love to you ?" sceptically 
said Mrs. Mush. 

" No," indignantly replied Sybil ; " he never did 
— he never will." 

" Well, I never was so mistaken in all my life — 
why, I thought you were engaged. Well, well, I 
do not mean to distress you — I shall not say another 
word ; but, my dear, take care — ^you are not so 
very young, nor is he so very old, and I do not at 
all like sea-side meetings between a pretty girl like 
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you, and a handsome gentleman like Mr. Dermot." 
"I do not intend ever going again," replied 
Sybil. 

She looked very grave and indignant, but her 
gravity and indignation failed to convince Mrs. 
Mush. She did not doubt Sybil's word ; but for 
all that, she was as sure love was coming, as we 
are sure the sun is going to rise when we see the 
blush of dawn. "A pair of simpletons," she 
thought again ; and though she could not approve 
of sea-side meetings, she felt ready to tolerate all 
else that could make the course of true love run 
more smooth. 
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